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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


No trace of fiction will be found in this book. The 
conversations were noted down soon after each inter- 
view, chiefly to aid in the next conversation. 

A veil is entirely drawn over the parties and individu- 
als related to the prisoner and his transgression. 

The cordial assent of those most interested has been 
given to this endeavor to employ a painful history in doing 
good. Chiefly to make it sure that the delicacy which is 
due to them has been fully regarded, the book has been 
submitted in manuscript to the two excellent Christian 
friends referred to in these pages as having also been 
conversant with the prisoner. Their recollections, as 
well as their judgment, greatly confirm the writer in 
making this narration. 

These visits were undertaken by special request of the 
acting Chaplain of the Jail, a stranger,— who added to his 
request that of the prisoner, with the concurrence of the 
Sheriff in charge. It was a case in which no one would 
seek, nor could he properly shun, responsibility. 
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THE CROSS IN THE CELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“WHEN first I came 
Within his view, I fancied there was shame; 
I judged, resentment; I mistook the air; 
These fainter passions live not with despair, 
Or but exist and die. Hope, fear, and love, 
Joy, doubt, and hate, may other spirits move, 
But touch not his, who every waking hour 
Has one fixed dread, and always feels its power. 
He takes his tasteless food; and, when ’tis done, 
Counts up his meals now lessened by that one; 
For expectation is on time intent, 
Whether he brings us joy or punishment.” 


CRABBE’S TALES.— The Dream of the Condemned. 


Y ARS of iron ran along over the tops 
y of the doors in the rows of cells, each 
© bar thirty feet in length. By a single 
turn of the hand at the corner of each 
passage-way, all the cells in that row were 
fastened. 


The turning back of one of these bars at the 
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gate-way was the preliminary act of admission 
to the neighborhood of the prisoner. The cour- 
teous turnkey asks you to wait a moment while 
he precedes you, and, stopping at the door of 
a cell, he inquires if the visitor may come in. 
The key is then applied to the grated door, a 
word of introduction is given, the visitor enters 
and looks for the first time upon a face which, 
with the first impression made by it, is never to 
fade away from his memory. The door is then 
locked from the outside, with the information 
that the prisoner will rap on the grating when 
the visitor wishes to retire. 
The sensation of being locked in absorbs the 
thoughts for a few moments. A feeling some- 
what like the approach of suffocation comes 
over you. What if one of those sudden turns 
of nervous apprehension, such as invalids in a 
congregation sometimes have under a sense of 
being hemmed in by a multitude, should seize 
you? Instant escape is impossible. And you 
are, for the time, the prisoner’s prisoner ; many 
improbable things may happen to him, and very 
suddenly. But these feelings, coming and 


FIRST VISIT. 9 


going with the swiftness of shadows, immedi- 
ately give place to the necessary words of in- 
quiry which begin the interview. 

But inquiry, one soon feels, must be very 
brief. A question or two about health and exer- 
cise exhaust all the topics which do not at once 
connect themselves with the stern and dread 
realities of the situation. You are made to 
feel that you are there on business, and any thing 
about the weather, for example, is uttered or 
heard with the feeling with which you wait for 
a clock to be done striking, when something 
important is to take place. The shortest and 
most direct way to the object of your visit is 
therefore the best for both parties. It is ex- 
pected ; delay and circumlocution are regarded 
as timidity ; one thing alone occupies the pris- 
oner’s thoughts, and the sooner you come to 
that subject, the greater is his confidence in you 
as having strength of will and self-possession. 

Minister. It has been intimated to me by 
our good friend, Mr. W., that you would like 
to see me. I was unwilling to come without 

such intimation; I do not feel that every one 
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has a right to obtrude his services, or even his 
presence, upon a man in your condition. 

Prisoner. Jam happy to see you, sir. Peo- 
ple come here to get a confession out of me. 
That’s what most of them are after. They tell 
me to “make a clean breast of it.” I don’t 
thank them for their visits, and I wish they 
would stay away. 

This was a notice to me, perhaps, that any 
allusion to guilt and to disclosure of it would 
not be acceptable. Yet I had come to talk with 
a guilty man, a man who in sixty days was to 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law, with the 
entire acquiescence of the community. 

While the language of gentlemen of the bar 
on either side of a criminal trial is not expected 
to be taken as a dispassionate and disinterested 
representation of an accused person, a quota~ 
tion from it in this case will let the reader see 
the impressions which the charges against the 
prisoner would justly make upon the minds of 
those who believed him guilty. This quotation, 
it is not assuming too much to say, expresses the 
general conviction made by the trial ; indeed, 


QUOTATION FROM HIS COUNSEL. 11 


much more was suspected and commonly be- 
lieved, but, as the sequel will show, without 
foundation. 

“In open day,” said his counsel, in addressing 
the jury, “to strike down a foe ; in the presence 
of others to kill a friend; in the darkness of 
night, from behind some shadowy tree or dark 
rock to sally out, and, by one shot, or blow of © 
murderous bludgeon, or stab of stiletto, for 
robbery or revenge, to send a soul all unbidden 
and unshriven before its God; this were inno- 
cent and honorable! But by poison, under the 
guise of love, and that to a trusting, confiding 
woman, —no word of caution, no show of force ; 
coolly, deliberately, with plans long laid, well 
‘matured, the fatal dose prepared and waiting, 
while deeds of kindness and words of tender- 
ness were marking each day as it passed ; this 
needs the heart not of man, but of a fiend incar- 
nate!—a heart the very fountains of whose 
life have been dried up by years of debauchery 
and crime; whose every fibre, muscle, and 
sinew has been tempered and steeled in the 
fires of hell.” Such he said was not his client. 
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In pronouncing sentence, the Chief Justice 
said: “Upon a deliberate and careful review of 
the evidence adduced at the trial, we can see 
no aspect of the case by which a fair, conscien- 
tious, and honest jury could have arrived at a 
different result. In the justice of your convic- 
tion, the Court are constrained to express their 
full and entire concurrence. The verdict was 
the necessary and inevitable conclusion result- 
- ing from your guilt as disclosed at the trial.” 


The man Christ Jesus was the first who would 
have dared, boldly and without hesitation, to 
approach a sinner, answering such a descrip- 
tion, to save him; a sinner not related to him 
by any ties of natural affection, nor recom- 
mended to him by any private considerations 
whatever ; one whom society, with one consent, 
abandons without commiseration to perish in 
his own corruption, and even resents a plea for 
compassion in his behalf, or for mitigation of 
his doom. What shall be said to such a man? 
The thought of bringing the sweet and holy 
truths of religion, the tender pathetic themes 


CHRIST DIED FOR HIM. 13 


of christianity and even the ordinary truths of 
christian morality, into contact with such a 
mind and heart, seems revolting and hopeless. 
But this man would probably have been a chief 
object of the Saviour’s efforts had his case been 
made known to him while here on earth. Here 
is the hundredth sheep, for whom the ninety 
and nine are left; here is the lost piece of 
money, the object of more thought, and finally 
of more joy, than the rest of the hoard; here 
is the prodigal son ; the best robe, the ring, and 
shoes, the fatted calf, the music and the dance, 
welcomed back a youth like him from swine 
and harlots. This young man has a relation 
which is superior to his relation as a sinner 
to his victims, as a convict to the common- 
wealth, as a dying felon to the sword of justice. 
Christ died for him. These very sins of his, 
taking them as portrayed by eloquent lips at the 
bar, these sins so vile and without any possible 
palliation, Christ bore for him “in his own body 
on the tree.” 

But if he protests that his spiritual adviser 
shall not touch the subject of his guilt, an im- 
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passable barrier is at once erected. Only asa 
guilty man can he be approached with the least 
hope of doing him good. — 

Minister. We are all of us sinners against 
God, and yet the Bible says, “There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them whichare in Christ 
Jesus.” I hope you know what that means. 

Prisoner. Ob yes, I’ve been taught what re- 
ligion is. 

Minister. Some of those who come here and 
talk with you may die and appear before God ~ 
for judgment before the eighth of August. 

Prisoner. That’s a fact, I reckon. Some 
of them need salvation as much as I do. 

Minister. The day is fixed for all of us, 
though we do not know it. 

Prisoner. It will be as bad for some who 
got me into this situation as it will be for me. 
If church members had not falsified, I should 
not have been here. 

He proceeded to relate certain things con- 
nected with the testimony at the trial which he 
said: were totally false. I made no note of 
these points, and can not now recall one of them ; 
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neither did I write down, nor do I now remem- 
ber any name which he mentioned with animad- 
_ version. He made disclosures to me of tempta- 
tion and evil ways. Some now living will no 
doubt need repentance and the sheltering right- 
eousness of the Saviour, that they may meet 
this man at the bar of God. Let that word of 
Jesus to an erring soul find an abiding place in 
their consciences and hearts, “Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing come unto thee.” 

Minister. My only object in coming to see 
you is to afford you any assistance which may 
_ be in my power, as a minister of the gospel, 
with reference to a future state. I hope that 
you will not feel that I am treating you in this 
matter as a criminal. You are a fellow sinner 
with all for whom Christ died. Sin against 
God has brought us all down to the same level 
of everlasting, hopeless condemnation. The 
gospel raises all of us side by side to the same 
level of hope, to be pardoned alike, irrespective 
of degrees in guilt. Were I an impenitent 
sinner, though a clergyman, and you a chris- 
tian, though a prisoner under sentence of death, 
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you would be my superior ; you could properly 
exhort me to flee from the wrath to come. I 
hope, therefore, you will receive me as a chris- ° 
tian friend, and let us lay aside, as far as may 
be, the circumstances which are peculiar in 
your case, and think only of our common rela- 
tion to God and to his gospel. 

Prisoner. Well, I like that. Some come 
here out of curiosity. They want to look at me. 
They ask me all sorts of questions. They 
make me feel as though I was caged up ina 
menagerie for a show. I wish there was some 
way of keeping some folks from coming here. 
I do not like to say no, when they send their 
names, for they may have some things to tell 
me which may be of use. Then again, I like 
to talk with somebody from outside, and know 
what is going on. But I almost always feel 
worse when they are gone. 

Minister. I should think that the loneliness 
of your situation would be as hard to bear as 
any thing. 

Prisoner. Well, it is. 

Minister. What do you do for relief? 


SOLITUDE IN SUFFERING. 17 


Prisoner. I read some, and walk about. 
(The cell could be measured by three or four 
paces.) We take a bath once a week, and 
somebody comes almost every day; but there 
are a good many times when it is awfully still. 

Minister. We never go into any condition 
but we may find something in the life of 
Christ to comfort us. He had many hours of 
solitary suffering. “I have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there was none 
with me ;” meaning, that he had to perform a 
certain work assigned to him, without help. 
When he went into the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, he took three men with him and left them 
at some distance, while he went “to pray, 
yonder.” Why_do you suppose he took those 
men with him? He did not pray with them. 

Prisoner. I never thought about it. 

Minister. It seems as though he was re- 
lieved by feeling ‘that somebody was near. 
He had all our human feelings. He dreaded 
the solitude of his agony. He knows how to 
sympathize with us in every situation. Do 
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you not suppose that he is here in the cell with 
you day and night? | 

Prisoner. Do you suppose that he is? 

Minister. What a mockery of us prayer 
is, unless he is present wherever we pray. I 
believe that he is wherever our lips move in 
prayer. “He that keepeth thee will not slum- 
ber. Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” If, in the night as you 
awake, you speak his name, he listens. You 
would never feel alone, surely, if you saw him 
sitting here by you. 

Prisoner. No, that’s true; but it isn’t 
likely that he would feel any pleasure in com- 
ing to such a place, and to see me. 

Minister. On the contrary, there is not a 
palace, a church, where Christ would take more 
pleasure than he would in coming here to you, 
if you desire it. 

Prisoner. I must be a good deal altered 
before he will take any notice of me. 

Minister. They reproached him when he 
was on earth, for keeping company with 
outcasts and disreputable people. “They all 


FEELINGS TOWARD A CONVICT. 1g 


murmured, saying, that he was gone to be guest 
with a man that was a sinner.” Some people 
would use rather scornful expressions, should 
they hear that any one was trying to interest 
you in religious conversation. Believing as 
they do about your conduct, they would think 
that any thing you might say on the subject ot 
religion would be sheer hypocrisy, and that 
you are to do nothing but shriek for mercy, 
and that with small chance of success. But 
only consider that Christ says to you as truly 
as to any, “Behold, I stand at the door, and 
knock; if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him and sup with 
him, and he with me.” 

Prisoner. But I suppose such things mean,’ 
that when people who have tried to be good, 
and are somewhat good, do wrong, he looks 
after them. 

Minister. Not-merely so, for his parables 
about the lost sheep, and lost piece of money, 
and the prodigal son were spoken because, as 
it is said, “Then drew near all the publicans 
and sinners for to hear him.” What a wicked 
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looking set of faces there must have been there ! 
No doubt many of them expected some scath- 
ing remarks. Instead of this, how gentle and 
kind he was to speak such parables to them, 
especially the parable of the prodigal son. 

Prisoner. Iwas reading that the other day. 
It made the tears come. I don’t believe any 
body could read it, and think about it, and not 
feel. 

Minister. Do you know that the Holy Spirit 
himself led you to read that chapter? 

Prisoner. How should I know that? 

Minister. Ido not believe that we ever have 
a religious thought or feeling, but the Holy 
Spirit is trying to dous good. The Holy Spirit 
made the Bible, and he made it to help him in 
saving sinners; as Christ, by his cross, made 
provision for their pardon. 

Prisoner. But I always had an idea that 
God cares only for good people. When men 
are awfully bad, he lets them go. 

Minister. That is like thinking that a kind 
physician cares only for well people. <‘‘The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that 
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which was lost.” Itis a general impression, that 
this applies only to unconverted respectable 
people, who go to church, and so stand some 
chance of being converted ; but criminals, peo- 
ple guilty of offences against society, —it is not 
commonly supposed that Christ is seeking them. 
But he is. Every Sabbath-bell, the sight of a 
good man, rain from heaven, a funeral, bless- 
ings, conscience, a word spoken by a christian 
friend, an entreaty, a prayer, a word of advice, 
are, as it were, Christ secking to save them that 
_ are lost. — But I do not wish to weary you with 
along call. I came this afternoon chiefly to get 
acquainted with you, and to see if I might be of 
any service to you. 

He expressed his thanks for the visit, and said 
that he would be happy to see me whenever I 
would call. But I discovered in him a reluc- 
tance to being visited as a prisoner. His theory 
was, that he was innocent. To receive me as 
visiting a guilty man, about to suffer for crime, 
was repugnant to his feelings. He would be 
civil, and he desired to be grateful; he was not 
a boor; intercourse with men had not failed to 
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teach him what was due to propriety and cour- 
tesy ; but any special interest in clerical visits 
would show a consciousness of guilt, coupled 
with fear with regard to a future state. He 
did not admit that he was guilty, and therefore 
he did not admit that the sentence would be 
executed. Hence, he was not fully prepared to 
receive such visits as these were intended to be, 
and there was a struggle between his wish to be 
polite and his fear of seeming to stand in need 
of attentions given only to the condemned. 
After praying with him and rising to go, 
some conversation ensued which occupied at 
least half an hour, while we stood. To have 
resumed our seats would have made the conver- 
sation seem more deliberate and formal than he 
evidently desired that it should be. He re- 
curred to the injustice done him in parts of the 
testimony. But it made no impression upon me. 
I only replied, “If you will solemnly declare 
to me your innocence of the crime with which 
you were charged, or will point out essential 
defects in the evidence, I will have consultation 
with those who defended you, and with the 


ASSERTION OF INNOCENCE. 25 


proper authorities.” He replied that he had 
denied his guilt in his petition to the Governor 
and Council for a commutation of his punish- 
ment. I inquired why he should have asked 
for a change of his punishment to imprisonment 
for life, instead of a reprieve for a suitable time 
if he wished to prove himself innocent ; intend- 
ing by the question merely to ascertain how sin- 
cere was his averment of innocence, and whether 
he would make any protestations. But it seemed 
to me that all which he really meant was, that 
the evidence in certain minor points was not in 
accordance with facts, or that technically he 
could make some things appear otherwise than 
as they were received by the jury, and therefore 
that he was unfairly convicted. Few, probably, 
who listen to the testimony against them on 
their trial fail to see things which are wholly 
wrong, even when there was no purpose to 
falsify ; these exceptional things naturally as- | 
sume undue proportions in their thoughts, and — 
they err in supposing them to have had any 
decisive influence on the verdict. Several 
things which he specified, as to times and places, 
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satisfied me that this was the case in the present 
instance. 

As I moved toward the door—“ Wait a mo- 
ment,” said he, “ you can not get out.” He took 
a small piece of wood, a broken mahogany ruler, 
and rapped on the grating of the window. The 
long bar over the cell doors was heard to slide, 
and the key was brought ; and as I walked away 
I heard it turned upon him. 

Passing into the street, I fancied that every 
body was happy. What a luxury to have room 
enough to walk! how wide these streets! how 
charming these buttercups ! how gracefully these 
boughs bend and wave under the summer 
breeze ! 


“‘The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.” 


Every thing seemed a symbol of liberty, — 
the small birds coming and going on the tele- 
graph wires; the poor mud-turtle in the road 
safely escaping from the coming wheel ; the cat 
easily gaining her way under a gate; the colts 
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galloping away from the railroad train. The 
laborer’s scythe was on his shoulder, the market 
carts were returning from the city, the steam 
signal at the factory released the operators from 
' their day’s labor; and now from a hill were 
seen a thousand dwellings with the setting sun 
reflected from windows which had no iron grat- 
ings. I looked in vain along the road for an 
iron grating ina single window. “Great peace 
have they which love thy law, and nothing 
shall offend them.” “And I will walk at lib- 


erty, for I seek thy precepts.” 


CHAPTER II. 


‘Priest! spare thy words; I add not to my sins 
That of presumption, in pretending now 
To offer up to heaven the forced repentance 
Of some short moments for a life of crime.” 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 


“Come, fair repentance! daughter of the skies, 
Soft harbinger of soon returning virtue, 
The weeping messenger of grace from heaven.” 
Brown’s Athelstan. 


“ Before 
We end our pilgrimage, ’tis fit that we 
Should leave corruption and foul sin behind us. 
But with washed feet and hands, the heathens dared not 
Enter their profane temples; and for me 
To hope my passage to eternity 
Can be made easy till I have shook off 
The burthen of my mind in free confession, 
Aided with sorrow and repentance for them, 
Is against reason.” 


MASSINGER’S Emperor of the East. 


CZOHE second visit was approached with 
(hy even a greater sense of responsibility 
than the first. The way was open for 
close work with the conscience and 


heart of the prisoner. A week had elapsed, 
26 


EXPECTATION OF REPRIEVE. 27 


and meanwhile a communication had been 
made to me through the acting chaplain of 
the jail, that it would be well to remove from 
the prisoner’s mind every expectation of re- 
prieve. 

Painful as it would be to quench the elim- 
mering ray of hope that something might arise, 
sooner or later, to save him from his impend- 
ing fate, true kindness seemed to require it, in 
order to prevent him, if possible, from delay- 
ing to make due preparation for death. Yet 
to disclose to him the certainty of his execu- 
tion, and that from a source which would be 
deemed conclusive, was a thing which needed 
to be well considered. It would be like set- 
ting in motion the sides of that historic cell, 
one side of whose walls, placed on tramways, 
and propelled by invisible cranks, moved on 
the prisoner by slow degrees, till the deadly 
pressure made the cella tomb. What power 
is there to save the mind from stark madness, 
when it is made certain that the ear of mercy 
is for ever shut on earth, and that death ona 
scaffold is sure? Let there be some prop 
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under the fainting heart before the hope of 
life is for ever removed. Will it be possible 
to supply such support? Let it be attempted 
before it is made known that all further efforts 
for a reprieve are in vain. 

There were prisoners in the yard sawing 
wood, harnessing a horse, working in the gar- 
den; but within there was one who, in the 
morning of life, had done his last day’s work, 
and his sun had gone down before it was noon. 
The voices of labor reached his cell, —the 
driver with his team, the falling of lumber 
at measured intervals, unladen and piled, the 
shouts of school children, the lowing, barking, 
and neighing of animals, “sounds inharmoni- 
ous in themselves, and harsh,” but to a pris- 
oner’s ear like notes of remembered music. 
A glorious summer morning was a sad time 
for a visit to the cell. Oh, that he had been 
wise; that he understood this; that he had 
considered his latter end! What procured for 
him this lost estate? “The pleasures of sin 
for a season.” 

There he sat, upon his cot, as I caught the 
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first glance of him, holding one knee between 
his two clasped hands, with the foot raised 
from the floor. I fancied that he was either 
bracing himself for the interview, or affecting 
ease and indifference. The former proved to be 
the case. 

The remains of his morning meal were in 
the cell. As I looked upon them, and saw 
the prison fare, [ remembered how it is writ- 
ten that, by a certain class of persons, “a man 
is brought to a piece of bread.” When he 
first yielded to temptation, he did not think to 
go so far, for he resolved not to lose his self- 
control; but he did not reckon how slippery 
the ways of transgression are to the most con- 
fident and wary foot. 

On the way to the prison, a train of dupe 
arose with respect to the momentous work in- 
trusted to one who seeks to win a soul to God. 
As these reflections-led to a clearer conception 
of motives, and gave definiteness to effort, it 
will not be out of place to record them; but 
if the reader is interested in these pages only 
for the personal history which they contain, 
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this part of the narrative can be omitted with- 
out any interruption to the story. If, how- 
ever, any would see more clearly the way of 
salvation, and some of the methods by which 
the soul in its natural state of darkness and 
alienation from God may be reached, the fol- 
lowing pages may prove useful. 

How can the conversion of this man be ac- 
complished? A pastor is led to fix his mind 
on an individual, and labors specially for his 
conversion. Success often crowns such efforts. 
It is the duty of every Christian to make such 
efforts. This is one form of living for Christ ; 
this is the spirit of the Saviour’s last com- 
mand: “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Humble Chris- 
tians have been owned and blessed in turning 
many to righteousness by such personal labors 
with them. Here is a case affording peculiar 
opportunity to seek the conversion of a soul 
to God. 

It was a relief to remember that there is a 
fixed way to be saved, with which if a man 
complies, his salvation is as certain as success 
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when doing asum right, by an arithmetical rule. 
Many feel that conversion is like a prize ina 
lottery in which there are many blanks. But 
God has assured us that there is a way to be 
saved; can there be any uncertainty in that 
way? a way appointed by him whose ordi- 
nances in the heavens do not vary a second 
from age to age? whose word in every thing 
else is “very sure?” It is not too much, 
therefore, to say, that an arithmetical rule, if 
rightly followed, does not more surely lead to 
a desired result, than the appointed way of 
salvation will lead one who follows it to regen- 
eration and heaven. | : 

What is this way? What must this pris- 
oner do to be saved? 

It was in a jail that this question was first 
asked and answered in the most definite form 
onrecord. The jailer’s question has ever since 
been the form under which the great subject 
of personal salvation has most frequently been 
considered. 

In a jail, therefore, let me try to excite the 
question from the lips of a prisoner, “ What 
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must I do to be saved?” There must, evi- 
dently, be personal solicitude on the part of 
the inquirer, in order to appreciate the direc- 
tions which are to be given. 

Suppose that the prisoner should meet me 
with the information that he had experienced 
a wonderful change in his feelings, marked by 
these two features, a sense of utter helpless- 
ness and ruin as a sinner, and a consciousness 
of acceptance and peace with God, such as to 
fill him with perfect assurance. 

One who did not understand the nature and 
practical effect of justification by faith, would 
pronounce these two things inconsistent with 
each other. To be profoundly sensible of guilt 
and condemnation, he would allege, implies 
despair ; but instead of this, to claim that God 
accepts and saves him, nay, that God loves 
him, argues delusion on the part of the guilty 
man. The manifestation of joy on his part, or 
any thing more than a placid kind of hope and 
trust, would be deemed by multitudes wholly 
out of place. Yet the point to which the 
present efforts are seeking to bring this man, 
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is, to feel this assurance and this joy. “There 
is, therefore, now, no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus.” “Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “And not 
only so, but we also joy in God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have re- 
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ceived the atonement.” Should this prisoner 
accept Jesus Christ as his substitute, appointed 
by God and received by faith, he would be as 
justified and as safe before God as Christ 
himself would be. “For he hath made him to 
be sin for us who knew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
How little he knows of this! The idea has 
never entered the field of his vision; he has 
heard of it, explanations have been used to 
make it plain; but human power fails to con- 
vey this truth to the apprehension. “It is the 
gift of God.” Will God impart it? If not, 
how far is the man accountable? Is his inabil- 
ity to perceive this truth criminal? It must 
be; because a just God has said, “ He that be- 


lieveth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
2 
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wrath of God abideth on him.” One needs 
nothing more, it would seem, to satisfy him 
that the incapacity, inability, unwillingness, or 
whatever else it may be called, to receive the 
idea of free justification by believing on the 
Son of God is criminal, seeing there is an- 
nexed to it “the wrath of God,” which “ abid- 
eth on him ” “that believeth not.” 

Here, then, there is a work laid upon my 
hands of the greatest practical moment. This 
man is to be brought under the power of faith 
in Christ, if he is to be saved; and of course 
there are appropriate means for effecting this 
end. 

Many questions raised by theological study, 
and the history of religious controversies, now 
presented themselves. Here is a case in point 
to illustrate them. Here is a work to be done 
by them; a soul to be saved. The practical 
truth of one theory after another is to be 
tested. It is comparatively easy to discuss 
and settle these questions in the pulpit, or on 
paper, to one’s satisfaction; but here is more 
serious work. Here, one might say, lies a 
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sick man; and what power is there in my sys- 
tem of practice? Can it cure? Apply it; 
only in proportion as it is applicable to the 
sickness of the soul in specific cases, is it 
good for any thing. 

There is a way of leaving every thing to 
God with regard to the conversion of the 
soul, to the neglect of means; and, again, 
there is a way of using means as though only 
a certain point in moral suasion needed to be 
reached, — like the melting point with metals, 
—some being soft and some very hard ;— 
then the heart yields. 

But the apostle, using the figure of agri- 
culture, says, “So then, neither is he that 
planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, 
but God that giveth the increase.” We should 
suppose that the laborer is something; but no, 
says the apostle, no one of the laborers is 
“any thing.” He asserts a literal resemblance 
between the impossibility of our making a seed 
germinate and our changing the human heart. 
Yet there was never a more earnest sower of 
the good seed than Paul. It seems that he 
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was not made indolent by his theory of the 
impotence, in themselves, of means ; but rather, 
as we infer from his conduct, his belief of it, 
connected as it was with his belief in the sov- 
ereign power of God, made him more hope- 
ful and more laborious. 

How, then, must we proceed to bring this 
man to Christ? God only can do it; yet God, 
in doing it, uses means. What are these 
means? ‘They are the Truth. Something of 
divine origin and revelation, called truth, must, 
be apprehended by the understanding, and be 
received by the heart; and so in connection 
with this, and in this way alone, God converts 
the soul. For in every case in which you in- 
quire, How was it that you experienced the 
renewing grace of God? the answer will re- 
late to something which impressed the thoughts, 
that is, some truth. At the time of conversion 
the mind was actively engaged under the in- 
fluence upon it of some considerations, and these 
referred to some divinely-revealed truths. It is 
our place, therefore, as instruments in the hands 
of God, to ply the understanding, conscience, 
and heart with the truths of the gospel. 
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The Bible makes it plain that one certain 
truth alone is, in the last instance, effectual ; 
and that relates to the atoning work of Christ. 
All other truths lead to this, or flow from it. 
We must be continually looking to see this 
truth of Christ crucified for the sins of men 
received into the heart. To use again the in- 
spired figure of germination, this truth is the 
pollen which has the fructifying power. All 
other truths are the necessary parts of the 
plant; this is “the good seed of the king- 
dom,” in the process of conversion. Thus, 
with a sense of entire dependence upon the 
Holy Spirit, and with a conviction that he 
chooses to work by means, and that these means 
are revealed truth (and in the last instance, 
or whenever the work of saving grace is done, 
the truth of Christ crucified), and that the 
man has the natural capacity to understand, 
and to comply with the gospel, and that a just 
God has so declared the truth of our responsi- 
bility as to annex the wrath of God abiding 
on us to our final rejection of the gospel, we 
must labor with men for their salvation. 
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How easy it is for God to do by a word, by 
one ray of light, that which no power of man 
ever effected! An aged woman, all her previ- 
ous lifetime resisting the offers of God’s free 
grace, was taken suddenly sick, and, as they 
laid her upon the bed, she soliloquized in these 
words, — 

‘Or, he can take the flint away 
That would not be refined, 
And from the treasures of his grace, 

Bestow a softer mind.” 
For she had come at last, in her weakness 
and helplessness, to the point of submission, as 
a sinner, to the sovereign mercy of God, asking 
him to do that for her which, before, she had 
refused. | 

So, in making this visit to the cell, the pur- 
pose was formed to labor diligently and with 
all possible skill for the salvation of this man, 
looking wholly to the sovereign mercy of God 
to give success. 

Can this gospel be addressed to such a heart, 
to such a character, as that of this prisoner, 
with any hope of its proving effectual? The 
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world would, perhaps, look with despair upon 
such an effort. Paul, having mentioned the 
most hopeless classes in society, says to those 
who were to receive and read his epistle, even 
the christians of Corinth, “And such were 
some of you; but ye are washed, but ye are 
justified, but ye are sanctified, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God.” 

Minister. I have thought of you almost 
continually since I was here. 

Prisoner. I have thought of you a great 
deal, and of what yousaid. Some other friends 
(naming them) come to see me, who say about 
the same things. 

" Minister. I wish that I could lead you to 
forget for the time the peculiarity of your con- 
dition, so that I might show you the claim 
which the gospel has upon you and upon every 
one of us, irrespective of circumstances. 

Prisoner. What would you have me under- 
stand by that? 

Minister. People think that the gospel is a 
very kind invitation which they may accept or 
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decline as they please, with or without their 
thanks. But the gospel is something to be 
obeyed. . | 

Suppose that God should undertake to ex- 
press by voices and sounds the obligation of 
men to obey Jesus Christ as their Redeemer. 

Prisoner. How is that? 

Minister. I mean as at Sinai. You know 
how terrible it was there when the law was 
given. There would be louder thunders, more 
appalling lightnings, and a voice of words more 
insupportable, than those at the giving of the 
law, if God should in such way command our 
obedience to Jesus Christ. 

Paul, comparing the law and gospel as dis- 
pensations, says, “ Therefore we ought to give 
the more earnest heed to the things which we 
have heard, lest at any time we should let 
them slip. For if the word spoken by angels 
was steadfast, and every transgression and 
disobedience received a just recompence of 
reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first began to be 
spoken unto us by the Lord.” 
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Prisoner. The law is something which we 
can obey or disobey; we can understand it; 
what you call the gospel does not seem to be 
like that. 

Minister. This is a common error. Weare 
required to render as prompt and implicit 
obedience to Christ, in the gospel, as was re- 
quired for the commands brought from the top 
of Sinai to the people at the foot of the mount. 

Prisoner. Not obeying the gospel is a mere 
negative thing. 

Minister. Not obeying the gospel is a cap- 
ital crime under the Christian dispensation, 
only that time and space are given for further 
consideration. 

An incarnate God, a Redeemer suffering 
death for us, can not plead with us and be neg- 
lected, and the consequences not be of infinite 
moment. You know that simply not obeying 
may be a most heinous offence. 

See how these consequences of not obeying 
Christ are portrayed ; — “ The Lord Jesus shall 
be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God and 
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obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of his power, when he shall come to 
be glorified in his saints and admired in all 
them that believe —in that day.” 

Prisoner. But people need time to think 
about this. 

Minister. As soon as one hears the com- 
mands and proposals of the gospel, it is as 
much his duty to comply with these require- 
ments as itis to keep any one or all of the com- 
mands in the moral law. You are under no 
more obligation to repent and obey the gospel 
before the eighth of August than you were be- ~ 
fore you came here. 

Therefore, endeavor to look at the subject, 
as far as you can, irrespective of your present 
condition and prospects. Of course, thoughts 
of them will come in and lend their aid; but 
if you would now perform your duty to Christ, 
as you should have done it years ago, your 
hope of acceptance with him will be encour- 
aged by the consciousness that you did it be- 
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cause it was right, and not merely because you 
felt coerced by your present condition and 
expectations. 

Prisoner. Well, if you will help me, I am 
ready to do what you say. If I had minded 
religion when I was a boy it would have gone 


well with me 

He did not finish the sentence. He was 
touched with the recollection of early religious 
impressions. 

Minister. You were seriously inclined, I 
suppose, in youth, and since those days? 

Prisoner. I have seen times when it would 
not have taken much to make a Christian of 
‘me. 

Minister. “Oh that I were as in months 
past,” we sometimes have to say; “as in the 
days when God preserved me; when his candle 
shined upon my head, and when by his light I 
walked through darkness.” But it is a beauti- 
ful promise to one who comes to God with all 
his heart : — “ He shall return to the days of his 
youth ; his flesh shall be fresher than a child’s.” 
Now it would give me great pleasure to show 
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you the way of acceptance with God, as I un- 
derstand it to be revealed in the Bible. 

Prisoner. I hope you will go on. 

Minister. It is a great comfort to know 
that there is a method by which we can cer- 
tainly obtain salvation; and that we are not 
compelled nor expected to wait for it before 
using successful efforts to obtain it. The 
Prophet Isaiah, foreseeing the times of Christ, 
once stood and lifted up his voice in this man- 
ner: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters; and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy and eat; yea, come; buy wine 
and milk without money and without price.” 

Deplorable, indeed, would the situation of 
many be if they were obliged to wait for relig- 
ion to visit their hearts, uncertain when or how 
they could be at peace with God. Instead of 
this, God has proposed a certain way in which 
we are to proceed at once and obtain from him 
pardon, the new birth, and endless life. Would 
you like to know that way? 

Prisoner. I should. 
Minister. What was the first thing which 
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the Saviour did when he entered on his work 
in our world, and what was the first thing 
which he called on man to do? 
Prisoner. I baven’t it in mind, just now. 
Minister. The first thing which he did is 
thus related :—“ From that time Jesus began 
to preach, and to say, Repent, for the kingdom 
of heavenis at hand.” And the disciples “went 
forth” from him “ and preached that men should 
repent.” This, then, is the first thing which 
God seeks of men. For his object is not mere- 
ly to save us from punishment; he seeks our 
conformity to himself, and therefore requires, 
first of all, our reformation. The object of 
Christ is not merely to rescue from future mis- 
ery, but to restore in us the likeness of God. 
He is “exalted to be a prince and Saviour, 
to give repentance unto Israel and remission 
of sins.” Christ does us no good unless he ef- 
fects repentance in us. So that our first duty 
is to repent of sin. | 
Prisoner. ‘That looks reasonable. 
Minister. When I say that the first thing 
for you to do is to repent, do not think that 
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you are to shut out any and every other right 
feeling and action from your mind, till you 
think you have repented ; for several right and 
good feelings often come together ; but repent- 
ance must be one of them; and, indeed, every 
right feeling toward God brings repentance 
with it. For example, you can not love God 
for his goodness in sparing and blessing you, 
without being sorry for sin; you can not love 
Christ for his love to you, and not be a true 
penitent; you can not commit your soul to 
Christ as your Saviour, and not at the same 
time, though perhaps without being distinctly 
aware of it, renounce your sins. For many 
are truly penitent but do not think so, for the 
reason that their feelings toward sin appear 
to them so inadequate they can not persuade 
themselves that they do sufficiently repent. 
But repentance is the aversion of the mind 
from sin, not merely strong emotions excited 
by the thought of it. 

Do not try, therefore, to put your religious 
feelings together, one by one, as you would 
the parts of a dissected map, of which parts 
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one certain piece must go first, and all in exact 
places. 

Prisoner. I see. 

Minister. So I think you understand what 
I mean by saying that repentance is the first 
thing which God requires of us. But if before 
you are aware that you feel true sorrow for 
sin, you should be deeply impressed with the 
love of Christ in dying for your sins, you 
would find yourself repenting of those sins 
before you knew it, and you would, no doubt, 
still wonder why you did not feel greater sor- 
row for them while you were in bitterness on 
account of them. 

Prisoner. Suppose that we can not make 
ourselves feel our sins; how are we to get re- 
 pentance ? 

Minister. The best way to obtain repent- 
ance is to repair, at once, to Christ. For ia 
am very much impressed with what is de- 
clared, in words just now quoted, to be the 
ereat object in the exaltation of Christ: 
"Him hath God exalted —to be a prince 
and Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and 
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remission of sins.” By contemplating him as 
your atoning Redeemer, and his infinite great- 
ness as God-man, and his submitting to death 
on the cross on your account, you will, if the 
Holy Spirit adds his blessing, be deeply im- 
pressed both with the greatness of your guilt 
and with the absolute certainty of its pardon; 
because Christ says, “Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

Prisoner. But do all people feel just slike 
about this ? 

Minister. Sometimes a distressing sense of 
guilt seizes the mind; then again, with others, 
it takes the form of self-disapprobation, or 
self-loathing; again, some see how wrong it 
has been to treat God as they have done; 
others feel reproached by their treatment of 
Christ, while many are filled with mingled fear 
and a sense of guilt; and it seems that they 
are on the verge of hell, and they cry out, 
What must I do to be saved? 

Do not try to shape your feelings by any 
pattern, as though it were essential. that re- 
pentance should come in any particular way. 
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Prisoner. But how can I get the feeling 
without God gives it tome? I can’t feel as I 
would like to just when I please. 

Minister. Now, if I should proceed and 
tell you that you never can feel as you ought 
unless God first makes you feel aright, true as 
that is, would it not lead you to say, Then I 
will wait till God gives me the right feeling? 

Prisoner. That’s the way people talk. 

Minister. What if you were dying, and 
should send for me in haste, and I should come 
to you and say, You can not feel right unless 
God first gives you the feeling? 

Prisoner. You mean, if I hadn’t but a 
short time to live? 

Minister. Yes. 

Prisoner. Why, if you told me so, I sup- 
pose I should cry and beg for God to help me. 

Minister. You would feel that God must 
have mercy on you in your hardened, blinded 
condition, and do the work for you, would you 
not? 

Prisoner. I} should. 


Minister. Then suppose you should now 
4 
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act as you would if you were dying, and ap- 
peal to God for his help. You need that help 
now as truly as you would then. Why wait 
till a dying hour? 

I can not explain to you how we ourselves 
do the thing which God is doing in us. But 
you know it is said, “ Work out your own sal- 
vation with fear and trembling; for it is God 
which worketh in you, both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.” 

You must let alone all these speculations 
about your will and the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, and put your entire dependence on 
God, while you exercise your natural powers 
and faculties. 

_ Prisoner. But I can not do what I see is 
right. 

Minister. When Christ said to a man with 
a withered hand, “Stretch forth thy hand,” or 
to a man with palsy, “Rise, and walk,” they 
might have said, This is our trouble, that we 
can not do these things without thy help. 

You can imagine how they began to make 
effort, how they concentrated their will about 
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the parts which were dead and helpless, and 
you know how life flowed into those parts at 
the word of Christ, while the poor men were 
striving to obey his command. 

Prisoner. That makes it seem plainer. 

Minister. Now look, if you please, at any 
thing you ever did which you know was wicked. 
Are you willing to appeal thus to God: “Thou 
knowest that I can not repent of this wicked- 
ness?” If you are thus unable, what greater 
guilt can there be than to be incapable of re- 
penting in view of such wickedness ? 

Prisoner. Well, that’s so, I confess. 

Minister. Hear now what God says on this 
subject : “ God now commandeth all men every 
where to repent, because he hath appoint- 
ed a day in the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom he hath or- 
dained, whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead.” . 

Prisoner. Whatconnectionis there between 

the two things in that passage ? 

Minister. There is the command, regard- 
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less of excuses: “God now commandeth all 
men every where to repent ;” then follows the 
fearful, urgent reason, to stir their consciences, 
to quicken their efforts, — “because he hath 
appointed a day in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness.” But see how mercy 
causes her voice to be heard, and her face to 
look in upon us, while the injunction is uttered ; 
— for it is Christ our Saviour who is to be the 
final Judge, “who was delivered for our of- 
fences, and was raised again for our justifica- 
tion ;” therefore repent, for there is a Saviour ; 
our Saviour, therefore the repenting sinner 
will be safe, for his Saviour is his Judge; our 
Saviour, and therefore what speechless confu- 
sion and guilt there will be when the wicked 
stand before the Judge who once died for their 
sins. | 

Prisoner. People generally feel that it is 
dreadful melancholy to do these things. 

Minister. Many think of repentance as a 
melancholy thing, and associate with the 
thoughts of it depression and abject misery ; 
but there is no such bliss in heaven or earth, 
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from any other source, as the bliss of true re- 
pentance. The celebrated Rowland Hill, a 
minister of London, wrote, “If, on entering 
heaven, I might be permitted to drop a tear, it 
would be at taking leave for ever of that sweet, 
safe, profitable companion, Repentance.” The 
woman that wept at Jesus’ feet, Simon Peter, 
weeping bitterly over his fall, David, inditing 
the fifty-first Psalm, had feelings which angels 
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might covet. Repentance is a “safe” experi- 
ence; for conviction of sin can not be counter- 
feited. Men do not invent such a source of 
uneasiness as they fancy conviction of sin to 
be. It is the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit 
to effect it. The third Person in the Godhead 
is as necessary to work repentance in us as the 
second Person in the Godhead is to atone for 
our sins. You see, therefore, what a great 
thing repentance is, it being the special work 

of the Holy Ghost’in our hearts, and as pecul- 
| jiarly his work as dying for our sins is the 
work of Christ. 

By a remark or question, on the part of the 
prisoner, the conversation was here turned from 
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this general view of repentance to its specific 
bearing on his conduct as a criminal. He evi- 
dently wished me to tell him, without a direct 
request on his part, in what way and to what 
extent repentance would affect his duty with 
regard to confession. I therefore proceeded to 
remark upon that point. 

Minister. You must be aware that a conse- 
quence of your sincere repentance for sin would 
be an honest disclosure of your conduct in rela- 
tion to that of which you stand convicted. 
Apart from that, I have endeavored to show 
you that it is the duty of every one to repent, 
and believe the gospel. I know that you will 
connect with your thoughts of repentance the 
necessity of divulging the secret history of the 
past year. : 

Prisoner. Perhaps I do. 

Minister. We are not expected to call in the 
world at large, but if we have Christian friends 
in whom we have confidence, we naturally ask 
them if we give proper signs of having com- 
plied with the terms of salvation, as laid down 
in the Bible. I do not yet discover in you the © 
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ordinary marks of repentance for your sins. 
You are innocent or guilty of the crime of 
which you have been convicted. If innocent, 
you would protest it to me in our familiar and 
friendly conversation. If guilty, the idea of 
compounding it, as it were, with God, and of 
keeping it so to yourself that no spiritual friend 
of yours would ever suspect that you had done 
wrong, as I skould not from your appearance 
end conversation, is unnatural, and in the nature 
of things impossible. “The heart is deceitful 
above all things.” There are many deceitful 
things, but the heart is chief. As soon as you 
are filled with godly sorrow for your sins, you 
will not need that any one should ask you to’ 
confess. David, Zaccheus, and the penitent 
thief, were ready enough to confess when they 
became truly penitent ; it was a relief to them. 
Read the thirty-second Psalm: “ While I kept 
silence, my bones waxed old through my roar- 
ing all the day long; my moisture is turned 
into the drought of summer.” ‘The confession 
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of these men was not “dying words,” “melan- 


choly disclosures,” or what is technically called 
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“confession,” but their hearts were broken for 
their sins against God, and acknowledgment 
flowed out, as it were, with their prayers and 
tears. “J acknowledged my transgressions unto 
the Lord, and thou forgavest the iniquity of 
my sin.” 

Perhaps you will say, “If I do acknowledge 
my guilt, it is so monstrous that my name will. 
be for ever accursed.” But, will silence and 
impenitence make the case different? Allow 
me to be plain. JI am very sorry to say that I 
have not heard of one who does not think that 
your fate is just. You will not, perhaps, make 
further denial of what you have done, but 
you propose, it may be, to step into the other 
world with the least possible pain of mind. 
How will your reputation stand there? The 
number of the dead exceeds that of the living. 
Wherever you go among them, you will be 
known and marked. You must appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ. Witnesses will 
confront you, and you know of course who they 
will be, and what they will say. Pardon my 
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plainness of speech ; I know that you wish me 
to be frank. 

Prisoner. Oh, yes; go on. 

Minister. Perhaps you will reply to this, 
“Then my case is desperate, for I can not 
change the past.” Youcan change it, or surely 
I would not speak to you after this manner, 
and harrow your soul for no good purpose. I 
say all these things to you, as it were, in Christ’s 
name, and J hope with his spirit. Even your 
sins have been atoned for! Christ “bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree.” Suppose 
that all the circumstances of your transgres- 
sions were as horrible as can be imagined. 
Will you believe that those identical sins were 
expiated on the cross, and pardon prepared and 
mercy appointed to wait on you with the offer 
of forgiveness ? | 

Prisoner. You don’t think so! 

Minister. Man knows nothing of such mercy 
in his dealings with man, for God’s ways are 
not as our ways; but, speaking to the wicked 
and unrighteous man with a promise that God 
will abundantly pardon, it is said that, “as far 
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as the east is from the west, so far hath he 
removed our transgressions from us.” 

Prisoner. That’s very striking. 

Minister. The Saviour suffered and died for 
us on that which was the “gallows” of those 
days, as though he would remind poor felons that 
they have a sympathizing friend who stooped 
even to them. Had he died upon a peaceful - 
bed, they might not have felt that they have 
such an High Priest as they may feel sure that 
they have, “touched” with a feeling of their 
infirmities. 

Now having preached unto you Repentance, 
let me speak of that which accompanies it, Re- 
mission of Sins. 

Prisoner. But I should like to hear more 
of what you have just been saying. 

Minister. We will refer to that also. If 
you, with true repentance toward God, plead 
what this dying Redeemer did and suffered for 
you, and so by faith rely on him as your sub- 
stitute before the law of God, that faith will be 
imputed to you for righteousness. 

This is the most wonderful truth that ever 
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dawned on the human mind, — how that God 
can be just and justify him that believeth in 
Jesus. This acceptance of Christ by you as a 
penitent sinner gives you a righteousness before 
God which makes you as safe as innocence 
could do. The merits of Christ will be set to 
your account. 

Prisoner. I don’t see how. 

Minister. The personal character of Christ, 
of course, is not and can not be transferred to 
you. This is not the meaning of ‘imputation’ 
in the Bible. But Christ is set to your account, 
is reckoned to you, when you, as a perishing 
sinner, accept him as your substitute before 
God. And so your faith is said to be reckoned 
to you for righteousness. Now righteousness 
is not personal goodness ; righteousness is the 
ground of acquittal and of freedom from’ con- 
demnation, and of acceptance with God; per- 
sonal character, indeed, afterwards flows from 
this, but it is never the ground of pardon. The 
ground of pardon is the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to you. 

Prisoner. I see what you mean. 
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Minister. Think of a sinner who is thus jus- 
tified by Christ being able to exclaim, “ Where- 
fore should I fear in the days of evil, when the 
iniquities of my heels shall compass me about ?” 

Heaven is made up of forgiven sinners. 
There is not one there who was not pardoned. 
No one entered there because he was good, 
but because he was redeemed, and then was 
made good; every one of them is a saved per- 
son ; rescue, forgiveness, mercy, apply to each 
of them. Their emulation, no doubt, is to 
show, each of them, that he himself owes most 
to redeeming grace. Who of them can surpass 
your claim to pre-eminent obligations for par- 
doning mercy and redeeming love, if you are 
saved? <A very ignorant person was once 
asked, What do you understand by “grace?” 
The answer was, “Something for nothing.” 
Who has less than you in the way of claim on 
God? 

Prisoner. Well, I haven’t much. 

Minister. Therefore, youarea most fit object 
for divine grace to show in you a pattern of all 
long-suffering. It would not be strange to see 
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you contesting with Saul of Tarsus his claim to 
be chief debtor to grace among the ransomed. 
By thus losing self and selfishness and pride, 
in becoming monuments of mercy, our sins 
though as scarlet and red like crimson, become 
the sources of a heightened pleasure in heaven. 

Prisoner. That doesn’t seem possible. 

Minister. You must either be with David 
and Paul, an acknowledged transgressor re- 
deemed, or a felon, whose sins will cleave to 
you for ever. One of these you must be. 
There is a door of hope. But the time is 
short. God says that he limiteth a certain day, 
saying, ‘‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your heart.” All the offers of God 
and his promises of pardon are conditioned on 
their being accepted “to-day.” 

Prisoner. But we have a good many of 
these calls. 

Minister. No provision is made for the 
future. To-morrow, and to-morrow still, you 
may thus be addressed, but the condition still 
is, “to-day.” 
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Something was then said by him in allusion 
to friends who have died without faith in Christ. 

Minister. I meet with those who say, My 
friend died without religion; and if he or she 
be lost, I may as well be lost, and so share the 
same fate. I have heard you intimate some- 
thing like this. 

Prisoner. Yes. 

Minister. How do they know that their 
friends died without faith in Christ, and unfor- 
given? ‘They can not tell what took place be- 
tween their souls and God, even in the last 
moments, when they seemed unconscious. 
They may then have renounced all their errors ; 
they may have complied with the gospel. 

Prisoner. I see it’s possible. 

Minister. This gospel is the only system 
which provides salvation for every one even at 
the last moment. Let a sinner believe in 
Christ while the clock is striking, and die before 
it is done striking, and that one act of true 
faith in the Redeemer obtains salvation for him 
by the grace of God, as surely as though the 
sinner lived for years afterward. “To him 
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that worketh not but believeth on him that jus- 
tifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness.” No priest need be sent for, 
no sacraments; “believe, and thou shalt be 
saved.” This is absolute, unconditional. 

Prisoner. You are sure? 

Minister. So that you do not know that any 
one dying apparently without hope, has not ob- 
tained mercy through faith in Christ at the 
very last. He would be sure to fail who should 
presumptuously venture his own soul upon 
such a future possibility ; but God’s thoughts 
are not our thoughts, “neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord.” 

Prisoner. No; I see we mustn’t trust to 
this. 
Minister. How sad, therefore, it would be 
for you or any one to neglect his duty to God 
from supreme regard to departed friends, and 
go into eternity unforgiven, to see them in the 
kingdom of heaven, and you yourself thrust 
out. | | 

Prisoner. That would be worse yet. 

Minister. Better do your duty, and you 
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will then either find your friends in heaven, or 
a satisfactory reason will appear why they are 
not there. 

Prisoner. I know I am in God’s hands. 

Minister. Yes; and you should now sur- 
render yourself, with all your sins, to God, to 
receive from him whatever he sees fit to inflict, 
and, among other things, the execution of his 
own decree, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by 
man shall his blood be shed.” He requires 
that your soul shall be sent into the presence 
of its Maker by the hand of man, as the soul of 
another was sent by yours; and that your days 
be cut off as you have cut off those of another. 
To acknowledge God’s righteous will in this 
will be one sign of repentance. 

Prisoner. I haven’t complained. 

Minister. But if you try to give the im- 
pression that you are an innocent, meek suf- 
ferer, who will not complain and can not resist, 
you will go out of the world with a lie in your 
right hand. 

Prisoner. I suppose that nothing can pre- 
vent things from taking their course. 
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Minister. God can interpose, even now, to 
save you from the penalty of the law; for with 
God all things are possible. But there is not 
the least reason to expect a reprieve. If not, 
consider that to those who die in Christ, death 
is the gate of endless joy, and that you may as 
really sleep in Jesus as any good man. Were 
it not for the atonement of Christ, we could 
none of us give you any comfort, but must bid 
you take the fatal plunge in the dark. 


Something was then said about his being so 
cheerful. 

Minister. One thing I have learned from 
you, namely, that the certainty and nearness 
of death are not sufficient of themselves to make 
men repent. Wesometimes wonder that when 
our hearers fully admit that the endless loss of 
the soul may come suddenly, at any moment, 
they should still delay to make preparation. 
But here you are within sixty days of the time 
fixed for your certain departure out of this 
world, and it seems to me you manifest very 


little concern aboutit. Any thing future leaves 
: 
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room for the natural disposition of men to pro-. 
crastinate. I wish you to guard against this, 
and, as I intimated in the beginning, act toward 
God in the proposals of salvation from him on 
the ground of duty, irrespective of times and 
circumstances. Only let them quicken you. 
Make the eighth of August present to your 
mind, and think of yourself as in a few mo- 
ments to stand before God. 

Prisoner. It will be here soon. I -wake up 
in the night and it comes over me. 

Minister. The pains of death are under the 
control of Christ, and he who made martyrs 
insensible to their torments, can give you pre- 
ternatural strength in the trying hour. “Thou 
art with me,” is all sufficient to make one say, 
“TI will fear no evil.” A moment, and you are 
with Christ; nay, he will be with you before- 
hand, and deliver you from the fear of death 
and from its sting. 

Now I have spoken to you with great plain- 
ness, but it can not be that I have used sharp- 
ness, or severity, any further than the truths 
which I have uttered are sharp and trying 
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_ Prisoner. Oh, no, no. 

Minister. Asa general rule, ministers never 
do good to people any further than they love 
them; and since there is love in my heart 
toward you, impelling me to speak as I have 
done, I trust that God will accept and bless the 
effort now made to teach you what repentance 
is. But God must speak to your heart. One 
single impression made on your mind by the 
Holy Spirit would make every thing plain. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Yn flesh at first the guilt committed was; 

Therefore in flesh it must be satisfyde ; 
Nor spirit, nor angel, though they man surpas, 

Could make amends to God for man’s misguyde, 

But onley man himselfe, who selfe did slyde. 
So taking flesh of sacred virgins wombe, 
For mans deare sake He did a man become.” 

SPENSER — Hymn of Heavenly Love. 


“Now the weakest true believer does receive Christ as well as the 
strongest, though he reap no present comfort from his faith. We 
must first believe before we can feel, and be thankful for our feelings 
but not trust in them.” — Old English Divine. 


*¢ Religion is not universal, because it must be received upon convic- 
tion, and successively received by those whom conviction can reach; 
its evidences and sanctions are not irresistible, because it was intend- 
ed to induce, not compel; and it is obscure because we want faculties 
to comprehend it.”—-DR. JOHNSON — Review of Soame Jenyns. 


OXPERIENCE, in dealing with the hu- 
Ay man heart in religious things, teaches 
us not to look for the same form or 


degree of evidence in every case of 
conversion. We are impatient to see results ; 


we would have a man make declaration of 
68 
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some positive change ; whereas the great change 
itself, wrought by the Holy Spirit, may not at 
first be recognized by the subject of it; and the 
proof that it has taken place may be slowly 
developed to the apprehension of Christian 
friends. 

The best way to obtain good evidence in 
others, of regeneration, is, to watch their un- 
conscrous utterances of Christian feeling, the 
tastes, the allusions to passages in God’s word, 
that word being the chosen instrument by which 
the Holy Spirit carries on his work; also, by 
the growing sensitiveness of the mind to evil, 
and to that which is spiritual. Hence, conver- 
sation on religious topics, instead of direct 
questions, seem best suited to bring out more 
clearly the growing perceptions of religious 
things. 

The conversation in our next interview, 
therefore, began at once on topics of a gen- 
eral nature, suggested by remarks or inquiries 
made by the prisoner. For example, he wished 


to know how to pray. 
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Prisoner. Must we always use words in 
prayer? 

Minister. I have heard, now and then, 
some say that they seldom use words in 
secret prayer. These are probably excep- 
tions. There has been much discussion on 
the point whether we think in words. It is 
interesting to know that deaf and dumb per- 
sons make signs and words with their fingers 
in secret prayer. Even if all the deaf and 
dumb do not pray in this manner, the common 
use by them of their peculiar symbols of speech 
when they draw near to God shows that the 
mind is helped by the utterance of words in ~ 
prayer. When we feel deeply or earnestly, 
we talk to ourselves. “Now, Hannah, she 
spake in her heart; only her lips moved, but 
her voice was not heard ; therefore Eli thought 
she had been drunken.” But still, our thoughts 
may be prayers. Sometimes we are too weak 
to speak, or even to connect one thought with 
another. A secret thought at such a time may 
be acceptable prayer. If you awake at night, 
and glance a devout aspiration toward God 
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without speaking, is there any thing more 
wonderful, or more encouraging, than that 
the God of the universe knows and regards 
it? 

Prisoner. I wish I could really believe 
this. 

Minister. “QO Lord, thou hast searched me 
and known me ; thou knowest my down-sitting 
and mine uprising: thou understandest my 
thoughts afar off. For there is not a word in 
my tongue, but lo, O Lord! thou knowest it 
altogether.” 

Prisoner. We can not see how this is. 

Minister. “Such knowledge is too wonder- 
ful for me; it is high; I can not attain unto 
it.” Is prayer appointed to mock us? 

Prisoner. (After a pause.) Some one 
came here the other day, a stranger, and 
talked to me about a future state, and told 
me there was no danger; I needn’t fear any 
thing, I should soon be better off; and that 
God would not punish us, poor, feeble crea- 
tures, for our mistakes and follies here. 

Minister. What said you to this? 
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Prisoner. I said that I didn’t believe a 
word of it. I know the Bible teaches there 
is ahell; and I know that I have got to escape 
from it, and I said so. 

Minister. Do you believe that there is any 
escape after death from that place? 

Prisoner. All I know is, the Bible makes 
me terribly afraid there isn’t any. What is 
the difference between “ everlasting ” and “ eter- 
nal,” in that parable about the last judgment? 

Minister. If it be a parable, it must have 
a meaning; for some speak of the parables as 
mere fictions. Every parable has as definite a 
meaning as a doctrine. But our Saviour’s ac- 
count of the last judgment is not a parable ; it 
is a declaration made to us by the final Judge 
himself. True, he uses figurative language 
when he speaks of “sheep,” and “goats,” as 
any one may use a figure in the most literal 
and solemn discourse; but his object is to tell 
us, for substance, what will take place at the 
last day. The word translated “everlasting ” 
is the same as that rendered “eternal,” in 
speaking of the righteous and the wicked. 
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Prisoner. Isn’t it awful to think of for ever ! 

Minister. And to think that this “for ever” 
is made to depend upon our treatment of God’s 
offers in this world. 

Prisoner. You suppose it does? 

Minister. The Bible declares it. “He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life, and 
he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

The atonement by Christ is to me the strong- 
est proof that there is no probation after death. 
But of one thing we may be sure beforehand. 
No one will be lost who, in the view of unerr- 
ing justice, did not deserve to be; nor will any 
one suffer more than he deserves. “For God 
will not lay on man more than is right, that 
man should enter into judgment with God.” 
He will do no injustice to those who have not 
had the same advantages as we; “for the work 
of a man shall he render unto him, and cause 
every man to find according to his ways.” 

But if a man has had the clear, distinct offer 
of pardon and salvation through a crucified 
Redeemer and rejects it, and especially if he 
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persists for years in neglecting Christ, warned 
by the Bible that his condition for ever and 
ever depends on his treatment of this Saviour, 
how can he complain if God fulfills his threat- 
nings? The man has made his choice. 

Prisoner. But the thing that always strikes 
me, when I think about it, is that perhaps being 
punished will bring people to their senses. 

Minister. I think we shall agree that a prison 
is not a favorable place to conciliate our feel- 
ings toward the authors of our punishment. 
Binding a violent man, and making him feel 
superior strength, will overcome him ; but this 
is not the kind of conquest which God seeks 
with regard to us. He will have our hearts, 
not merely our fear, and our submission to his 
superior power. The principle on which the 
gospel proceeds is reconciliation. Think what 
a system of reconciliation the incarnation and 
death of Christ is, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, earthly discipline, Sabbaths, blessings, 
all seeking to convince and persuade us as 
rational beings. 
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Prisoner. It seems to me now that a good 
deal is done for us. 

Minister. Man having lived, under all these 
persuasive measures, in contempt of God and his 
gospel, it seems the height of absurdity to sup- 
pose that God will resort to a prison, and to the 
company of the devil and his angels, as a means 
of reconciliation superior to the gospel. 

We have no intimation any where in the 
Bible that men are to have another chance of 
escape after they leave this world. 

Even if a good parent will sacrifice every 
thing for the recovery of a child, it does not 
follow that God will act thus in behalf of the 
wicked. He is not bent on bringing all men 
to heaven at all events. The Bible does not 
make that impression on men. Moreover, a 
judicious parent will not always sacrifice every 
thing even to save a child. 

Prisoner. Perhaps it wouldn’t have done 
to tell men that they would have another 
chance after death; but still God may give it 
to them, though it would have had a bad effect 
if they had known it beforehand. 
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Minister. How dishonorable such a suppo- 
sition isto God! It represents him as leaving 
on men’s minds the impression that this is their 
last opportunity, while he secretly proposes to 
give them another, and, indeed, an indefinite 
number of trials, till he shall succeed in subdu- 
ing them. It is not considered honest even in 
a showman to advertise that this is the last week 
of his stay in town, when he secretly means to 
stay longer. | 

Prisoner. Well, it doesn’t seem honest. 

Minister. Look at the close of the Bible. 
The close of the Bible is as providentially ar- 
ranged as the opening, in Genesis. How fear- 
fully dark it looks with regard to another 
chance for repentance after death, when we 
read in the closing verses of inspiration, “ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he that 
is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he 
that is holy, let him be holy still.” 

Prisoner. But should you not think that 
God would be unwilling to give up any of his 
creatures for ever? 
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Minister. Should you not think that any 
of God’s creatures would be unwilling to give 
him up for ever? and to give up their suffer- 
ing and dying Redeemer, and holiness and hap- 
piness, from a superior love of self and sin? 

Prisoner. I wonder at it now. 

Minister. Every one will have his free 
choice. God gives up no one till the man 
himself has forsaken God, and deliberately re- 
fused to return. To every one who is sent away 
from the judgment seat it can be said by the 
Judge, who himself pronounced these words 
with weeping, “ How often would I have gath- . 
ered” you “and ye would not.” The reasonas- _ 
signed for their perdition will partly be “be- 
cause they hated instruction, and would not 
choose the fear of the Lord.” And Christ 
can truly say to them now, as to men of his 
day, “and ye will not come to me, that ye 
might, have life.” 

Prisoner. You can’t make people generally 
attend to these things. 4 

Minister. Tow full our churches ought to 
be, Sabbaths and week-days, with people press- 
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ing to hear about Christ and the way of salva- 
tion! Theatres and operas and concerts and 
shows are thronged; but God and eternal life 
are neglected, except by the few. But we 
have our choice. 

Prisoner. Now there is a young man, a 
mere boy, we will say, who is wicked, and is 
killed suddenly, and has no chance in his last 
moments to repent. Do you think he will 
never have another opportunity ? 

Minister. It never seems to me right to 
judge conclusively about the condition after 
death of any human being. God is the judge. 
As I remarked before, we do not know what 
may take place between him and the soul even 
in the few moments of consciousness previous 
to death. If one presumes on this, he can not 
expect favor. But supposing that a boy, for 
example, is cut off in his sins, and did not re- 
pent; your question is, whether it is unjust not 
to allow him a chance after death for repent- 
ance. : | 
Prisoner. Just so. 

Minister. Do you not suppose that 4 boy 
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can rebel against God as deliberately as an old 
transgressor? My belief is, that there are no 
greater sinners on earth than some young 
people. 
Prisoner. But only think of losing endless 
happiness for the sins of a few years. 
Minister. Here in this cell we have a suffi- 
cient answer to that objection. You might 
have lived till you were eighty or ninety, in 
possession of all the happiness which earth 
can give. But, for the deeds of a night, all 
your remaining lifetime is cut off. Is this 
unjust? You do not feel itto be so. The 
shortness of time within which sins are com- 
mitted does not properly limit their punish- 
ment. 3 . 
Prisoner. Well, but my question was, how 
God can give up any of his creatures for ever. 
Minister. There were angels in heaven 
who, the Bible tells us, are now thrust down 
to hell, and reserved in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day. God was willing to part even 
with them. Think what a loss heaven must 
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have been, and still is to them. They became 
devils. 

Prisoner. Weren't they so always? 

Minister. Every devil was once a holy 
being, for God would not create a demon. 
They who possessed the bodies and souls of 
men, women, and children, and tormented 
them, were, therefore, fallen angels ; they who 
besought Christ that they might enter into the 
swine were formerly angels of God. You see 
that God is willing to abandon his creatures 
for good and sufficient reasons. We set too 
high a value on creatures if we exalt them in 
our esteem so as to make them essential to the 
divine happiness. 

Prisoner. But God is our heavenly Father. 

Minister. Parental relations are no rule 
for the treatment of sinful creatures by the 
Creator. God treats his sinful creatures as no 
earthly parent would or could treat his off- 
spring. Willa good parent thrust forth his 
child from him, and entail misery on him and 
his posterity, for one act of disobedience ? 

Prisoner. That he wouldn't. 
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Minister. But, see how God treated our 
first parents. Who will set up earthly parent- 
age as the rule and model of God’s adminis- 
tration? They are not parallel. Angels and 
man in their sin and punishment, thus far, bid 
us beware how we apply our, conceptions of 
justice to the measurement of God’s ways. 

Prisoner. Inever really believed that the 
wicked would escape being punished hereafter, 
and I never saw any reason in the Bible to 
think that they would be let off when they had 
been punished fora long time. 

Minister. Hell is not “the power of God 
and the wisdom of God unto salvation.” It is 
Christ crucified. It seems dishonorable to 
God; it gives us a low view of his government ; 
it degrades obedience, also, associating it with 
ignominy, to suppose that “fire and brim- 
stone” and the company of the devil and his 
angels, are the highest remedial agencies. But 
the incarnation, suffering, and death of the Son 
of God are appointed to reconcile men. This 
failing, will God resort to a lower kind of influ- 
ence, —ignominious punishment? If menneg- 

hee 
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lect the Son of God, their guilt is declared to 
be greater than that of those who despised 
Moses’ law, and died without mercy. 

Prisoner. I feel how just this is. 

Minister. There must be guilt correspond- 
ing to the efforts of God to redeem from it; 
for, without a corresponding guilt, there never 
could have been such mercy. Is not the mercy 
of God represented as above the heavens, it 
is so great? There must therefore be sin- 
fulness, calling for such mercy. The ransom 
shows the greatness of our loss, the recovery 
illustrates the ruin; the way and means of 
salvation declare the nature and extent of our 
deserved perdition. 

Prisoner. You said that Christ dying for 
men was the great proof to your mind of end- 
less punishment. 

Minister. Columbus, you know, argued 
that there must be a Western Continent to 
balance the globe. The incarnation of the 
Word who was God, his humiliation and sacri- 
fice, convince me that there is a corresponding 
infinite peril on the part of man. Rejecting, or, 
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which is the same thing, neglecting, the atone- 
ment, it is reasonable to believe “ there remain- 
eth” for the sinner “no more sacrifice for sin, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries.” 

Prisoner. But I sometimes think how little 
is thought of these things by people generally ; 
but perhaps they will be made to think of 
them hereafter to some effect. 

Minister. We will confine our thoughts to 
those who live under the gospel. As to all 
others, the first chapter of Romans declares 
their character and obligation, and by what 
rule they shall perish, if they perish. Let us 
look at our own relation to this subject. 

How many times every one in a Christian 
land has heard the Sabbath bells! One who 
should appear before God without having com- 
plied with the gospel would be speechless, on 
being asked how many times he had probably 
heard the church-going bell. Full and fair 
warning, abundant opportunity, takes away 
all excuse in the common affairs of life, even 
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though the consequence of neglect be irrepa- 
rable, and, in the highest degree, calamitous. 
Is it not so? 

Prisoner. Nobody can find fault at any 
thing that may happen to him after due notice. 

Minister. But, after all our reasonings on 
this subject, we must come back to our first 
position, and to the only satisfactory ground 
of faith, namely, that this subject is entirely 
a matter of revelation. Being revealed, we 
may show its reasonableness by illustrations’ 
from analogies ; but the divine lawgiver alone 
must fix the penalty of his law. We are a . 
fallen race, and no member of it, nor all of 
them together, have the right or the ability to 
decide as to the penalty which God shall affix 
to their transgression. 

Prisoner. If they had a voice in it, no 
doubt they would make a mistake. 

Minister. Who would have invented such 
a doctrine as that of endless punishment! 
The wicked would not, the good could not, 
have devised it. Who, in itself, wishes it to 
be true? Had it been without foundation in 
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the Word of God it would long ago have 
been discarded, like other errors, by intelli- 
gent, christian minds. Instead of this, we 
find every evangelical sect of believers in the 
Bible holding this truth. Priestcraft, tradi- 
tion, self-interest, sectarianism, bigotry, can 
not account for its perpetuity, if it be not a 
doctrine of Scripture. 

Prisoner. But some are reformed and be- 
come good people, after all, by being put in 
prison. Why may not this be so hereafter? 

Minister. Suppose that your imprisonment 
is the means of your conversion and salvation ; 
some would say, May we not expect that fu- 
ture punishment will in like manner be reme- 
dial? 

If the same means were to be employed for 
the same end, undoubtedly the same result 
might follow. 

If discipline has had any good effect on you, 
how did it work? Did it compel you, against 
your will, to do something which still was hate- 
ful to you? 

Prisoner. Oh, no; it gave me opportunity 
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to read the Bible, and to think about God and 
Christ, and hear Christian conversation; and 
it led me to pray. 

Minister. Would the discipline itself, with- 
out these things, have done you any good? 

Prisoner. It would have made me an enemy 
to every body; because I should have felt that 
every body either hated me or cast me off. 

Minister. Then future punishment of itself 
can not be expected to do any good, but only. 
as it may lead to reflection and repentance. 

Prisoner. So it seems to me. 

“Minister. Ignominious punishment in this 
world is the expression of offended justice ; 
the reformation of the offender is not its mo- 
tive. As a means of reformation it would be 
an unpromising experiment. Few are-in such 
danger of self-deception as one in your present 
condition. There are not many who will give 
you credit for repentance; but they will call 
it death-bed repentance, and will say it was 
wrung from you by fear. And indeed, you 
will need more than the usual proof to satisfy 
your own mind that you are sincerely penitent. 
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Prisoner. No matter what men think of 
me; I’ve done with them; if I am right before 
God, it's all I care for. 

Minister. Allright; and I trust that your 
imprisonment will prove the means of your true 
repentance ; and if the effort should be made 
to save men in this way hereafter, of course 
there is no reason why it may not succeed. 
_ Shall I state why it is not to be expected? 

Prisoner. Do. 

Minister. May I inquire what were the last 
words which fell on your ear from the lips of 
the Chief Justice when he pronounced your 
sentence ? 

Prisoner. “And may God have mercy on 
your soul.” 

Minister. What are the last words which 
the final Judge ‘of men says will fall from his 
lips on the ear of the wicked ? 

Prisoner. “Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” 

Minister. Is there any hint of mercy in 
‘those words? 
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Prisoner. All the other way. 

Minister. When you came here from the 
Court House under sentence, Mercy may be 
said to have come with you, entered the cell 
with you, and she is with you still, and will 
not leave you, if ever, but with life. Every 
alleviation of your situation is extended by the 
officers in charge; friends visit you; heaven 
is as free to you as to all, and on precisely the 
same terms as before. For the conditions of 
salvation in your case are not altered by any 
thing which is peculiar to you; divine mercy is, 
to you, the same unchangeable friend as ever. 

Prisoner. It will not be so hereafter, you 
think. 

Minister. Hereafter, it seems, the jailer is 
not to be, as here, a humane fellow-man, 
disposed to treat his prisoners with tenderness ; 
and his assistants are not kind-hearted people, 
on the watch to do them a favor or to speak a 
good word, as now. 

Prisoner. Sometimes it makes me shed 
tears when I get kindness from those who have 
the care of me. 


\ 
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Minister. Consignment to the company of 
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“the devil and his angels,” and to “everlasting 
fire prepared for” them, is among the strongest 
presumptive arguments that mercy spends her 
efforts in this world to save our souls. 

Prisoner. Its best not to run any risk, 
that’s certain. 

Minister. I said that I would show you 
why your repentance, if such shall be the effect 
of your imprisonment, is no argument in favor 
of there being like conversions by means of 
future punishment. 

Prisoner. I shall be glad to hear on that 
point. Some people would make a good deal 
of it, I believe. 

Minister. Suppose that when you had been 
convicted, the Executive could at once have 
interposed, and that the sentence had been 
prevented, and, instead of your coming to jail 
you had been allowed to go home at liberty, to 
enjoy your ordinary comforts and every possi- 
ble means of moral and religious improvement, 
all designed to make you repent. But suppose 
that all these things produced no change in your 
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feelings, nay, that the death of the nearest 
and best friend of yours, occasioned by efforts 
to recover you, utterly failed to touch your 
heart ; what would be the chance of your be- 
coming a good man, if then you should be sent 
here to repent, and to suffer death if you did 
not? 

Prisoner. The chance would be very small. 

Minister. If one who had done what you : 
are charged with should resist such wonderful 
clemency, and remain impenitent, what should 
you think of shutting him up in jail to reform 
him ? 

Prisoner. The government would seem 
weak, or the prisoner be of more importance 
than most are. He would stand a poor chance. 

Minister But to cut off a young man who 
might otherwise live to the age of seventy or 
eighty, or even ninety and more, — would not 
this be cruel when, possibly, imprisonment for 
several years might bring him to his senses ? 

Prisoner. Senses? He couldn’t have any 
senses. 

Minister. But think how long seventy years 
are; and would you cut him off for one sin? 
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Prisoner. Oh, well ; I can’t reason about 
it. I know it’s just, even in my case. If I 
had had a long liberty before I was sentenced, 
to try and see if I would repent and get par- 
doned, and I didn’t, why, if now it’s just that 
I should suffer, much more then. 

Minister. The condition of the wicked in 
this world of hope is a merciful reprieve and 
probation, under the most favorable circum- 
stances. All who hear the gospel will have 
had that chance to escape death eternal which 
you would have had to escape the penalty of 
our laws. 

Prisoner. Yes; I know it. 

Minister. Asto the rest, the first chapter of 
the epistle to the Romans tells us that they 
are fully responsible and “without excuse.” I 
infer, from your remarks, that you think jus- 
tice has other things to consider besides the 
happiness of a contemptuous despiser of offered 
mercy. 

Prisoner. Well, if we have fair warning, I 
don’t believe any body can complain. Don’t 
you think people have about as much religion 
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as they care to have? and you can’t compel 
them, and they go to destruction generally 
with their eyes open. 

He soon added, Hardly one, I fear, who 
knows my fate will be led by it to break off 
from the things which brought me here. 

Minister. Some reply to all that has been 
said, “Oh, but think of ‘for ever’! Divide the 
ages of eternity, if we may so express our- 
selves, by the number of sins which the great- 
est sinner ever committed, and you have an 
inconceivable period of punishment for each 
sin.” 

Prisoner. That is an awful thought; and 
yet who can find fault if they are forewarned? 
What do you say to that? 

Minister. Just as youdo. The Bible con- 
vinces the overwhelming majority of all who 
read it that itis so. They feel the difficulties 
in the case as much as any can feel them, and 
the learned among them know as much about 
Hebrew and Greek as any, and they are as 
humane and benevolent, and still they receive 
the doctrine. 
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Prisoner. Some think that the wicked will 
be annihilated. 

Minister. Apart from the direct assertions 
of the Bible as to the endlessness of retribution, 
the atonement, again, makes annihilation im- 
probable. 

Prisoner. How is that? 

Minister. Annihilation would more proper- 
ly belong to a system of things in which God 
did not interpose with such a remedial power 
as the atonement, but suffered every one who 
chose the good to live for ever, and left 
others to fall out of existence. 

Prisoner. That’s what many would like. 
~ Minister. But, having interposed to save 
some by such a stupendous plan as the incar- 
nation and death of the Son of God, that great 
scheme needs something to balance it; and the 
annihilation of the wicked being no punish- 
ment, the atonement is deprived of half its 
majesty as set forth in the Bible, if, instead of 
being a part of a system of rewards and°pun- 
ishments it is a mere affectionate struggle to 
rescue some, the rest being treated as refuse 
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materials, when a piece of work is done. But 
the Bible speaks as frequently, and says as 
much, of those who reject God and _ his gospel 
as of those who obey him. 

Prisoner. I never open the Bible but it 
seems to be speaking to my conscience. 

Minister. A great error of those who con- 
tend for annihilation is, in taking the words 
“life” and “death” literally, as applied re- 
spectively to the righteous and the wicked. 

Prisoner. How do I understand you? 

Minister: “Wife” does not mean merely 
continuing to live; as applied to a future state, 
it means all which makes existence desirable or 
ean make it happy. The promise of “life,” 
therefore, is a promise of perfect happiness ; 
hence we conclude that the threatening of 
“death” does not mean ceasing to be, but the 
cessation of all that makes it desirable to exist. 
This refutes a large part of the common rea- 
soning in favor of annihilation. 

Prisoner. IfI had the choice of being pun- 
ished for ever, or of being put out of existence, 
I shouldn’t be long in choosing. 
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Minister. The general belief respeeting 
hopeless punishment after death has been a 
powerful element in controlling those commu- 
nities by whom it has been received. Your pref- 
erence of annihilation indicates the power which 
the dread thought of endless punishment has 
over the mind. A general belief in the future 
annihilation of the wicked would be an amnesty 
tosin. If the wicked can now defy the threaten- 
ings of God, the assurance of there being no 
hereafter would, no doubt, make them perfectly 

‘reckless. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” 

Prisoner. I know hundreds who would 
Say so. 

Minister. God reigns for the universe, and 
therefore we must consider his legislation over 
us as probably influenced by extensive views 
and principles of administration. For, if we 
are told that unto principalities and powers in 
heavenly places- will be made known by the 
Church the manifold wisdom of God, we may 
infer that the history of other human beings, 
those not included in what is here called “the 
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Church,” will have an effect upon those princi- 
palities and powers, by the way in which they 
will be treated as sinners. 

I see that you regard this as a practical topic. 
In a few days you are to know more on this 
subject than all who live. But it is no more 
practical with you than with us. 

Prisoner. Then you think it is settled, at 
death, where we are to go? | 

Minister. So the Bible teaches us, as, for 
example, in the account of the rich man and 
Lazarus. 

Prisoner. What is the use, then, of our 
being judged twice? for we know there is a 
judgment day at the end of the world. 

Minister. While every man’s character and 
condition are determined at death, the full 
amount of his reward can not be given, for his 
account can not be made up till all the good or 
the evil which he did in the world has ceased 
to exert an influence. For though Omni- 
science sees it all from the beginning, God 
regards time and history in dealing with us. 
Paul’s crown will not be fully prepared till 
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“that day,” for the sum total of the good 
wrought by his faith and obedience will not, 
till then, be conspicuous. Voltaire and Paine 
will not have ceased to corrupt and destroy 
till time isno longer. The influence of wicked 
men will not be complete till all are dead who 
were corrupted by them. 

I once heard a man demanding his account: 
of his creditor. The creditor said it was not 
ready, and that he must first hear from his 
agent. The man threw down his money, and 
said that he owed him that and no more. Every 
sinner would be glad to settle with God imme- 
diately after death, but his account will not be 
ready for him till time shall be no longer. 

Moreover, we shall need to be tried and 
judged in the presence of one another, for 
many reasons. And, further, many things in 
the dealings of God with men will require a 
public manifestation, explaining and vindicat- 
ing his justice. 

The conversation led naturally to some ques- 


tions with regard to the nature and extent of our 
7 
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accountability as sinners, for things committed 
under the influence of strong temptation. 

Prisoner. Why are our passions implanted 
in us, if we are not to indulge them? 

Minister. Reason is given to us, and con- 
science and memory and immortality. All 
these have as powerful a claim to be regarded 
as our passions. We do not consider that a 
child’s clamor for a thing which would hurt 
him is to be regarded. We are to exercise 
judgment in the gratification of our passions 
as we do in controlling those of a child. 

Allusion was made to some temptations 
which assail young men, and he wished to 
know what possible way of escape there is from 
such temptations. 

Minister. I have always begun with this 
position of Holy Writ: “There hath no temp- 
tation taken you but that which is common to 
man; but God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation also make a way to 
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escape, that ye may be able to bear it.” Hence, 


do not conclude that the temptation is irresisti- 
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ble. What if you should die rather than yield? 
When the Bible says, “ Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood striving against sin,” it seems to 
suggest that we must be willing to suffer 
wounds, great and painful bodily injury, rather 
than sin. Read what Christ says, “To him that 
overcometh,” in the second and third chapters 
of Revelation. He means you and your temp- 
tation, in those promises, as truly as he meant 
Ephesus and Smyrna. The successful resist- 
ance of a great temptation has a wonderful 
effect upon the character. Conquering the 
devil in this way, no doubt, attracts notice from 
superior spirits. How they must exult to see 
a young man foil the great adversary! Such 
victories are won by young men; they are the 
right description of persons to fight the great 
adversary, as we learn from the Apostle John: 
“J write unto you, young men, because ye are 
strong, and the word of God abideth in you, 
and ye have overcome the wicked one.” The 
glow of feeling which succedes a spiritual tri- 
umph may be owing, in part, to the presence 
and love of good angels “sent forth to minis- 
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ter for them who shall be heirs of salvation ;” 


for when the devil left Jesus, at the close of an 
unsuccessful temptation, it is said, “Then the 
devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels came and 
ministered unto him.” 

But we are poor, weak creatures, and in our 
temptations need to be treated in just the sym- 
pathizing, tender way that God is graciously 
pleased to treat us. “For we have not an 
high priest that can not be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities ; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” “In 
all points.” Appealing to him when assailed 
by any kind of temptation we shall find that he 
has experienced, substantially, the same thing. 

Prisoner. Did I understand you to say that 
the Bible specially alludes to the kind of temp- 
tation from which I have suffered ? = 

Minister. Yes; and always ina way mark- 
ed with special tenderness, as, for example, —. 
“Dearly beloved, I beseech you, as strangers 
and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts which 
war against the soul.” And, again, “ Having 
therefore these promises, dearly beloved, let 
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us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear 
of God.” 

One form of argument against these sins is 
this: —“ Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in 
you? If any man defile the temple: of God, 
him shall God destroy ; for the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are.” “ Know ye not 
that your bodies are the members of Christ? 
ShallI then take the members of Christ and make 
them the members of anharlot? God forbid!” 
* What, know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your own?” 

Prisoner. All that is spoken to good people. 
. Minister. Did you ever think that a sinner 
is under the very same obligations to be good 
as he would be if he were a Christian? 

Prisoner. No, I never did. 

Minister. We certainly is. Some think to 
escape from obligation, by saying, “I am not a | 
professor of religion; I never gave out that I 
was any thing but an unconverted man.” But 
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every thing which he would be under obliga- 
tion to do, were he a professor of religion, the 
sinner is holden to do; and failing of it, he 
must be judged by the same law as the good 
man. Is there not common sense in this? 

Prisoner. Well, yes. 

Minister. A wicked son is surely under the 
same law and obligation as his good brother. 
There is only one standard of duty; if we are 
incompetent through natural inability of any 
sort, that modifies our responsibility, but our 
sinfulness does not. If it did, then the more 
wicked the less responsible would a sinner be. 
The worst man in this jail would then be the 
most excusable. 


It was natural that our conversation should 
include the subject of capital punishment. But 
there was the fullest acquiescence, on his part, 
in its Justice. It would be interesting to know 
of a case in which one who had willfully taken 
human life set himself to prove the injustice of 
capital punishment. “Deputed conscience 
scales the dread tribunal, and forestalls the 
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doom.” He did not breathe a doubt or ques- 
tion with regard to the justice of the death 
penalty. Allusions to it, therefore, were not 
made for the purpose of satisfying or quieting 
his mind; but with a view to assist his concep- 
tions of his guilt in the sight of God. Only 
because mercy and forgiveness stood by was 
it suitable, or even tolerable, that the subject 
should be discussed. Yet it had an evident 
effect to deepen his sense of guilt before God 
to consider the marked displeasure of God 
against murder. “And now,” he said to Cain, 
“art thou cursed from the earth which hath 
opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s 
blood.” When he should till the earth, it was 
not to yield him her strength. The sentence, 
“a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth,” seems to have been deemed by Cain as 
equivalent to capital punishment by the hand 
of man; for so he interpreted it, —“ And it 
shall come to pass that every one that findeth 
me shall slay me.” Then God gave him his 
life ; and the mark set upon him, by its excep- 
tional intention and effect, proved the common 
law, from the first, to have been blood for blood. 
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The cities of refuge were not for a willful 
murderer, but for one who had slain a man 
unintentionally. But even he must abide in 
those cities, and not go forth till the death of 
the high priest. This shows how strong the 
sentiment was in those days, under the imme- 
diate government of God, in favor of capital 
punishment, in that a man who had uninten- 
tionally slain another needed such protection. 
Moreover, if a dead body were found in a field, 
the rulers of the contiguous cities had to 
assemble and kill an animal, and wash their 
hands over running water, and testify their 
innocence of the manslaughter. God, who had 
himself just swept the race, with the exception 
of eight souls, out of existence, made the grant 
of animal life to Noah for food the first act 
of legislation after the flood, and the second 
act, the defence of human life, by the great 
decree, “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” He, the sov- 
ereign God, could destroy life; man must not 
infringe on this, his prerogative. 
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The coming on of evening made the cell dark, 
and, seeing me prepare to leave, he said, “You 
will pray with me before you go.” 

Perhaps it may not be unsuitable to say 
what petitions were suggested by our conver- 
sation. The remembrance of them remained, 
and they were so far recalled that they can be 
substantially given. 

“Gop, who hast heard all that has been said, 
and knowest our hearts, and surveyest eternity 
and our future being; who art not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to 
repentance, our souls are immortal like thyself, 
and, when a few years are come, we shall go the 
way whence we shall not return. 

* But is there not an appointed time to one of 
-us, declared and just in sight; and are not his 
days as a shadow that declineth ? | 

“We have conversed upon the dread penalty of 
thy broken law ; upon the second death. Look 
upon this dying, immortal man, now just on 
the verge of eternity, and very soon to appea1 
before thee for judgment. In the name and 
for the sake of him who himself bare our sins in 
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his own body on the tree; of him who was 
once offered to bearthesins of many ; who tasted 
death for every man, give to his soul godly 
sorrow, that worketh repentance unto life. 
Contemplating a dying Redeemer, let his guilt 
appear to him in its true light, the infinite 
sacrifice made for it showing him at once how 
great it is, and what a foundation is laid for his 
forgiveness. 

“fle needs the renewing influences of the 
Holy Ghost, who is sent by thee in the Sav- 
iour’s name, to reprove of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. Holy Spirit! reveal to him 
his need of Christ and his righteousness. 
Alarm his slumbering fears; quicken his con- 
science ; grant him unfeigned repentance for 
his sins, and a sense of pardon and acceptance 
through Christ. 

“ Almighty Saviour! behold before thee one 
who is just such as it gave thee joy to deliver 
and save when thou wast with men. Make him 
a monument of grace; instruct angels and men, 
by thy treatment of him, how great thy power, 
and how far beyond our knowledge is the 
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operation of thy grace; and lay the foundation 
for thine everlasting praise in his salvation. 

“Be with him inthe lonely hours of his im- 
prisonment. May they be the means of sav- 
ing him from the prison of despair; may this 
cell be exchanged for the ‘many mansions,’ 
and for the spirits of the just made perfect. 

* Save him from the devices of Satan; from 
presumption ; from a false hope ; from procras- 
tination ; from despair. : 

“Remember his friends. Comfort them in 
their sorrow. May their sorrow at last be 
turned into joy by their final and endless union 
with one another and with Christ in heaven. 
May his young companions prepare to meet 
him at the bar of God. 

“Grant that his sharp and bitter experience 
of death may be swallowed up by such a con- 
sciousness of the Saviour’s presence, that he 
shall pass unharmed, and without dismay, 
through the last conflict, into heaven. 

“One petition do we specially urge at this 
moment, — that he may truly and deeply see 
and feel his guilt. Show him the sin which he 
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has committed against one fellow-creature ; 
against a circle of relatives and friends ; against 
the community ; against its virtue, its safety, its 
peace. For this may he be deeply humbled 
before God. Then with thy servant David, in 
view of crimes parallel with those with which 
this man is charged, may he have such a sense 
of the heinousness of sin as committed against 
God, that this shall seem to him the chief ag- 
gravation of his guilt, and lead him to say, 
‘Against thee, thee only have I sinned, and 
done this evil in thy sight, that thou mightest 
be justified when thou speakest, and clear when 
thou judgest.’ Then, with the blood which 
was shed for sin, ‘purge him with hyssop and. 
he shall be sea wash him and he shall be 
whiter than snow.’ 


How fast it grew dark, that evening, on leay- 
ing the cell; though at first the sunlight was 
wonderful on the small, broken clouds near the 
zenith and in the east. A flying scud, moving 
in directions oblique one to the other, showed 
that there was commotion in the air; and soon 
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the red and rose-pink edges of the clouds 
fading to lavender and ashen gray, became 
black, closed their ranks as for an attack, and 
a great rain descended. The turnpike and 
county roads, with the railroad tracks running 
now across and then parallel with the carriage 
roads, do not leave a driver much at his ease 
in a dark and pelting storm; but darkness, 
danger, and even death itself in any ordinary 
form, lose their power over the mind when 
absorbed by thoughts like those which followed 
this interview in the prison. Now and then a 
flash of lightning disclosed the road full of 
water, and the witch-hazles came close up to 
the carriage, tossing themselves in the wind, 
as if in terror; but the flash made it darker; 
and the growling thunder, more oppressive to 
the feelings than the bold, decisive peal, gave 
the impression of discontent and sullenness in 
things without ; yet, not being a prisoner under 
sentence of death, you feel able to defy the 
elements ; nay, they rather excite a feeling of 
safety ; they make a sort of bass in the coun- 
terpoint of your mental exercises, and rather 
sustain than excite you. Outward disturbance 
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is often a relief to inward agitation, by its 
power to divert the thoughts. And then the 
low tones of nature, all pitched seemingly with 
a view to impress you with a sense of great- 
ness, have a wonderfully sedative power over 
the agitated heart, if God be with you. In 
coming from an assembly of disputants, where 
right has been trampled under foot, to hear it 
thunder is positive enjoyment; man in all his 
littleness becomes, in your view, less than ever. 
A rising storm seems to have had great power 
over the feelings of Job and his friends in their 
excited criminations and _self-vindications. 
Charles Lamb speaks of “the sweet security 
of streets.” The ordinary discomfort of pave- 
ments gives place to pleasure, when you strike 
upon them after floundering in’ muddy roads, 
while the sentinel gas-lights in the streets 
assure you of protection. Oh, that the pris- 
oner may be led in safety through the stormy 
night of his present condition, till the city which 
has no need of a candle neither the light of 
the sun, appears in view, and golden pavements 
are underneath those feet which are soon to 
tread upon the snare in the floor of a scaffold. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘¢ Salvation cometh of the Lord to the sinner upon believing just as 
a most ample estate bequeathed to a beggar in debt ;— at once it alters 
his whole condition, pays all he owes, supplies all he wants, gives 
him rank, figure, and authority, to which before he was a perfect 
stranger.” — BOGATZKY’S Golden Treasury. 


‘Tf I could hear Christ praying for me in the next room, I would 
not fear a million of enemies.” — MCCHEYNE. 


“ And let me here record my experience, that of all the Bible truths 
taken together, there is none which tells more pleasurably or more 
powerfully upon me than the work of Christ in the room of sinners 
as their substitute and surety.” — DR. CHALMERS. 


that the prisoner was “a changed man,” 

Lp —that “he seemed softened.” Other 
Christian friends had been with him, 

for there were two or three who were making 
judicious efforts for his comfort and welfare. 
Taking my seat in the only chair, while he 
sat upon the cot, I saw ripe cherries on the 
bough of a tree opposite the window of the 


cell, separated, however, by an entry and a 
111 


( GC keeper told me at my next visit 
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grating. The beautiful fruit seemed peeping, 
with childlike curiosity, into the cell. Summer 
was advancing the fruits of the earth; was this 
the symbol of a soul ripening for heaven? Per- 
haps God had inclined the bough toward the 
cell for the purpose of kindling desire and 
stimulating effort to regain the love of Him 
whose fruits in their season witness that he is 
kind to the evil and unthankful. 
Minister. Do you get any fruits? 


Prisoner. Mr. brought me some straw- 
berries and cream. [He did not love to speak 
of such pleasures. I saw that they affected 
him, chiefly by their suggestions of lost liberty 
and comforts. He immediately added.] I 
thank you for the book you sent me. It made 
me shed tears several times. 

Minister. You saw in it that you are not 
alone in suffering. . 

Prisoner. People that haven’t suffered much 
never know well how to talk to those who 
have. The writer had lost a good many friends 
by death, I should think. 


Minister. I was thinking, yesterday, how 
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fast our friends are gathering together in heav- 
en, and what a company will meet and greet 
us if we are saved. 

Prisoner. How do you think those who are 
saved can bear the thought of not meeting some 
of their friends? I should think it would be 
more than we can bear. 

Minister. So it frequently appears. Our 
relation to God will probably absorb every 
other which must come to an end. We belong 
to God supremely, not to one another. Our 
feelings toward him and his toward us will 
have the first place. If any whom we love 
have not loved God, but continue enemies to 
him, natural affection towards such, perhaps, 
will die. You have seen a strong affection for 
another wholly cease, being absorbed by an- 
other affection, or destroyed by evil-doing. 

Prisoner. I do not understand how the soul 
exists separate from the body. I can think of 
it only as a gas. 

Minister. We have no idea of a spirit. But 
we know that God is a Spirit every where 


present, though we have never heard his voice 
8 
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nor seen his shape. Souls are not merged in 
one, as a breeze, or current of air, or water, is 
lost in the atmosphere or sea. Individuality 
continues, and each soul is capable of reward 
and punishment. 

Prisoner. I have been reading in Genesis 
lately, and was struck with these words: “and 
man became a living soul.” 

His mind was evidently exercised with re- 
gard to that separate state into which he was 
soon to pass. I tried to impress him with the 
truth of a continued accountable existence after 
death. 

Minister. Some of the strongest proofs of 
the existence of the soul independent of the 
body and separated from it, are found in the 
incidental allusions to it, without argument, 
scattered through the New Testament. “And 
I say unto you, my friends, be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do.” What more remains 
for them to do, if the soul perishes with the 
body? that is, if the doctrine of materialism 
be true? Again, “We ought to lay down our 
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lives for the brethren.” This contempt of 
death to which Christians are exhorted implies 
a future separate state; for, if annihilation was - 
true, the power of the appeal would certainly 
be lost. Such proofs, constantly occurring, 
are conclusive in their effect on the mind. 
Have you ever learned the “ Westminster 
Catechism ?” 

Prisoner. I never have. ~° 

Minister. One question and answer is this; 
* What benefits do believers receive from Christ 
at their death?” Answer: “The souls of be- 
lievers are at their death made perfect in holi- 
ness, and do immediately pass into glory ; 
their bodies, being still ‘united to Christ, do 
rest in their graves until the resurrection.” 

The penitent thief continued to exist after 
death, according to the promise of Christ. 

Prisoner. So he did. 

Minister. Paul tells us much about this 
subject in 2 Cor. v.,the chapter beginning with 
the remarkable assurance, “ For we know that, 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dis- 
solved, we have a building of God, a house not 
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made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” He 
teaches us that “to be absent from the body is 
to be present with the Lord.” This is enough ; 
for, if you find a thing once unequivocally as- 
serted in the word of God, it is settled. But 
many other passages prove the same thing, 
which I will point out, if you need to have me 
do so. 

Prisoner. I would like to read on that 
subject. 

Minister. The allusion just now to the peni- 
tent thief, leads me to speak of the Saviour’s 
method of showing regard for outcast sinners. 
When his soul was about to ascend into heav- 
en from the cross, and heaven stood waiting to 
receive him, he sent before him one of the hu- 
man race to be, as it were, his herald, and a 
seal and witness of his death for sinners. 

One would have supposed that this herald 
would have been the soul of a king ora queen, 
— of Cesar, or Caiaphas, or Pilate, or Herod, 
famed for iniquity, and therefore a marked 
trophy of his victory over sin. But, no, it is 
the soul of a poor thief. Jesus took from a 
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cross by- the side of his own, a thief, and made 
him, as it were, the morning star of his own 
rising; and so conferred upon him for ever, in 
the minds of men and angels, a name most en- 
viable. Why do you suppose this was done? 

Prisoner. I never thought about it. 

Minister. I can not help thinking that there 
was a design in it, to let all the world know 
what a Saviour Jesus is; that he is a friend to 
penitent thieves and murderers, even on scaf- 
folds; for such would be likely to think that 
God had cast them off, and that Christ would 
not show mercy to them. But, by making a 
thief on a cross so conspicuous an object of his 
mercy, and a companion, as it were, of his own 
entrance into heaven, he publishes with a loud 
voice to all who feel themselves to be lost, and 
to all who seem out of the reach of help, that 
“he is able also to save them to the uttermost 
who come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.” 

His face was turned toward the window, ap- 
parently to hide some emotion which, I saw, was 
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struggling for utterance against his effort to 
suppress it. 

Minister. That Saviour who waits to receive 
your soul, I have reminded you before, died 
on a Roman scaffold. He was publicly exe- 
cuted. He must feel a deep interest in you. 
If he had died in a palace, on a bed of luxury, 
ministers of state round about him, some dying 
sinners would be less likely to feel that he 
could sympathize with them. Will it not take 
away some of the pain of dying in that way, 
to think how Jesus suffered for us? 

He looked up with great earnestness, and 
said, “ He was full six hours in dying.” 

Minister. Yes; it is said “and it was 
about the third hour,” that is, nine o’clock 
in the forenoon, “and they crucified him.” 
* And at the ninth hour,” that is, three in the 
afternoon, “Jesus cried With a loud voice,” being 
forsaken of God. Several things took place 
after this, and again it is said “and Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost.” So 
that, as you say, he was full six hours in 
dying. 
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Your suffering will be brief. I trust it will 
be all. You know that “it is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after this the judgment.” 
But, if the Friend of the dying thief befriends 
you, what have you to fear? 

He then put a question to me which had great 
significance, and which showed a large advance 
in his progress toward a right state of feeling. 

Sitting on his cot with one limb under him, 
and raising the knee of that limb with both 
hands braced round it, as though holding him- 
self up in some great effort, he looked steadily 
at me,and said, “If a man confesses every 
thing to God, do you think he must confess to 
man, also? Can't he be saved if he makes a 
clean breast of it to God?” 

One could never feel his need of divine guid- 
ance more than in answering this question. I 
had hoped to bring hini upon this ground, and 
now it was necessary to be not only plain 
and faithful, but also clearly rational, to satisfy 
his mind as well as to affect his conscience. 
As repentance naturally precedes confession, 
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and as there may be an interval between them, 
the progress of his mind was encouraging. 

Minister. Letusgotothe Bible for guidance. 
There we shall be safe. Zaccheus was a very 
bad character, for the people were greatly scan- 
dalized at the Saviour’s going into his house. 
“They all murmured, because he had gone to 
be guest witha man that was a sinner.” ‘The 
publicans, of whom he was a chief, took the 
collection of taxes from the government by 
contract, and then practised extortion. A pub- 
lican’s oath was not admitted in a court of 
justice. ‘“Publicans and sinners,” —the phrase 
shows how these men stood in public estima- 
tion. Christ treated this sinner kindly, 
and touched his heart, and he became a true 
convert. Now, mark that he did not propose 
that Christ should conceal his guilt, and 
spare his feelings. But “ Zaccheus stood and 
said, Lord, the half of my goods I give to the 
poor, and if I have taken any thing from any 
man by unjust accusation, I restore him four- 
fold.” 

As he went about the streets the next day, 
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settling voluntarily with those whom he had 
defrauded, paying them four hundred per cent. 
on his extortions, and that, too, out of the re- 
maining half of his property, do you suppose 
that he was unhappy, mourning over his lost 
reputation and exposure? 

Prisoner. I believe he must have been a 
happy man. 

Minister. You see that he regarded con- 
fession and reparation as indispensable to true 
repentance. How can a man be said to repent 
who goes out of the world with a known false- 
hood upon his conscience? If he be where he 
can not make a disclosure, but does the best 
that he can, God accepts him, seeing that his 
intentions were sincere. But pardon brings 
humility with it when we acknowledge our- 
selves to be pardoned, and when we think 
chiefly of what is due to God and the great 
interests of truth and justice, and not merely 
to cover our own sinful selves. 

But there is another instance which will 
prove what I have said. The penitent thief 
not only repented and believed, but made con- 
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fession of his guilt. ‘“ Dost thou not fear God,” 
said he to the other thief, “seeing thou art in 
the same condemnation? And we indeed 
justly ; for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss.” 
That was a confession. He acknowledged that 
it was but justice that he should suffer the 
penalty of the law. 

His next remark affected me with profound 
compassion for him ; for he said, “I have been 
praying to God that he will show me what I 
ought to do, and help me do it.” 

Here seemed to be the beginning of a pur- 
pose to disclose the dread secret. I told him 
that God would surely hear such a prayer, for 
it is agreeable to his will. Moreover, God 
can give you a state of mind in which it will 
be easy for you to do this thing. You now re- 
gard it as terrible suffering. When you are 
truly sorry for all that you have done, in view 
of its being committed against God, and not 
merely to your own injury, you will so desire 
to serve God by your confession, that you will 
forget yourself. When youtruly repent, and seek 
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pardon through Christ, and show it by proper 
confession, God will stand by you and sustain 
you. Think of that expression: “If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins;” as though there were a sort of 
injustice and unfaithfulness in not doing it; 
such is his gracious representation of the cer- ~ 
tainty which there is of his pardoning a true 
penitent. On account of the Saviour’s suffer- 
ing and death, it becomes as “just” for God to 
forgive a sinner as it would be to punish him. 

Mr. 
after, by every one who shall see or hear of you, 


, said I, you are to be known here- 


as a victim of public justice for crime. This 
is unalterable. Let us look at it calmly and 
deliberately, while we ask, Is there any way 
by which this reproach and ignominy, as you 
deem it, can be palliated? Yes, glory to God! 
through Christ, your crime and execution can 
be turned into a source of blessedness, even to 
you. 

He looked at me as though he would say, 
“Goon”; but to have expressed a desire for an 
explanation would have been a seeming admis- 
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sion of the premises, to an extent which per- 
haps he was not yet fully prepared to make. 
For suppose, said I, that you, from this cell 
and from the scaffold, utter a warning voice to 
young people; that you tell them how you 
went astray, and so set up a beacon; it may 
be that the influence of your words will reach 
many, and that hereafter some, on arriving at 
heaven, will ask and seek for you, as, under 
God, the means of saving them. The name of 


may thus become associated with 


gratitude and praise to God. Suppose your- 
self in heaven, looking on one and another who 
will thus ascribe their rescue from sin and per- 
dition to you. ‘This is what God is continually 
doing with sin, — making it contribute to his 
glory. “ Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound.” You may glorify God. You 
may preach Christ effectually. You may be 
the-means of making some love your Redeem- 
er. It must seem, in heaven, an enviable priv- 
ilege to have been employed as the means of 
doing any thing for Christ among men. 

He signified his interest in what I was say- 
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ing, by his looks and motions, to sucha degree 
that I was encouraged to proceed. 

Minister. This is the way for you to wipe 
off your reproach. David committed one great 
sin, and then added murder. It was done in 
the most deceitful, cruel way, and his victim 
was an innocent, brave man, whom he had 
basely injured. How do you suppose it possi- 
ble for David to be happy, seeing that he is 
for ever to be known in connection with those 
dreadful transactions? How must he feel at 
every new translation of the Bible, knowing 
that the story of his wickedness is to be placed 
in the hands of still another portion of the 
human family ? 

Prisoner. He repented of it and confessed 
it. 

Minister. We can account for it only in 
this way. He knows that his confession and 
repentance will go with the story of his guilt, 
and both will be the means of glorifying God. 
And so he will be the means of vast good to 
the human race, who will have been instructed 
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and saved by the grace of God overruling his 
wickedness. 

You may now have the opportunity to fill 
your endless existence with praise to God, for 
what he may enable you to do in the cause of 
virtue and truth, if God sees fit in any way to 
employ you to warn others. What a position 
you occupy! You must either be a felon, 
hated and shunned for ever, loaded with exe- 
crations, a companion of the wicked, sinking 
into deeper guilt and misery without end; or, 
a companion of good men, surrounded with 
many who, like you, and some of them, by 
your means, shall say with you of Christ, 


* Unto him that loved us and washed us from - 


our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests to God and his father, to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever.” 
You should pray that God will, of his great 
mercy, suffer you to do some good for his 
glory. , 

Prisoner. This doesn’t seem possible. 

Minister. Ihave alluded, before, to the pos- 
sibility that there may be emulation in heaven 
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between you and some of the most remarkable 
subjects of redeeming power and love, contest- 
ing the question which of you owes most to the 
goodness and mercy of God. 

Prisoner. How can this be? ; 

Minister. There the effort will not be to 
conceal, but to confess, in order to show what 
praise is due to sovereign grace. It will then 
seem to you, no doubt, that nothing can exceed 
the power of Christ, as a Saviour, in plucking 
you from destruction, and then making you, 
worthless and wicked as you will then think 
yourself to have been, a means of bringing 
a revenue of love and adoration to your 
Redeemer. 

If Christ saves a very great sinner he, of | 
course, adds one more jewel to his crown. He 
has special love for doing just such a thing as 
to save a man in your condition. Nothing 
better illustrates the great principles of his 
cross. Mary Magdalenes, penitent thieves, 
Sauls, “the chief of the publicans,” are rich 
prizes for him. He may need you to do some- 
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thing toward saving an immortal soul; of gath- 
ering in one and another of his chosen people. 

Prisoner. Iam nothing; and nothing can 
be made of me in my circumstances. 

Minister. ‘The way for you to be something 
and to become useful, is, to have such a sense 
of your guilt and unworthiness, and such faith 
in the power and willingness of Christ to save 
one like you for his name’s sake, that you will 
glorify Christ. The penitent thief was “ noth- 
ing ;” but who has glorified Christ more than 
he? 

Prisoner. You mean by his just believing 
on Him when he was crucified ? 

Minister. Yes; and thus affording an op- 
portunity for Christ to illustrate grace. 

Come, let us pray to Him. He has heard 
our conversation. He is no stranger to pris- 
ons. “I was in prison,” says he at the great 
day. Wonderful, that his friends being in 
prison is the same to him with his being there 
himself. He himself was held one night in 
custody as a prisoner. 

I kneeled by the cot, and the prisoner 
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kneeled somewhat behind me, as he always 
did, — and it was one of those little touches of 
respectful feeling which make one feel humble, 
especially in drawing near to Him who is no 
respecter of persons. The prisoner kneeled 
with his form erect, leaning on nothing, and 
drawing deep breaths during the prayer. 

I shook hands with him, on leaving, and was 
struck, as before, with the cold, clammy feeling 
of his hand. He began to say something about 
the “honor” of receiving visits from one at a 
distance, who was under no official obligation 
to him, nor in any private relationship to him 
nor to his friends. So, said I, to compare a 
little thing with the greatest, every one of us 
who hope that God has had mercy on us, is at 
a loss to explain why Christ should have sought 
and found him. I can tell you why any 
of us are deeply interested in you; it is be- 
cause you are, probably, the object of such 
interest with our Redeemer. We feel that, as_ 
to a just condemnation for sin, we are all ona 
level with you; and the thought of you brings 


vividly to mind our exact relation to divine 
9 
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justice, our merited doom, our threatened end- 
less punishment. You seem to yourself, and 
you gall yourself, an “outcast.” The best 
man in heaven was saved by mercy, not be- 
cause he by nature or by practice deserved 
any thing from God but his displeasure. <A 
good man among the Christian fathers writes, 
“I place my good deeds in one heap and my 
sins in another, and I flee from both to Christ 


and his righteousness.” 


Waking in the night, the image of the pris- 
oner, on his knees in prayer, came before me. 
What love is kindled in the heart toward one 
for whose salvation we earnestly labor! Two 
parts of a passage from the pen of the great 
apostle seemed to have a natural connection : 
He “loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
What would seem too dear if this soul could 
be redeemed by human effort, as it has been 
by the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot? 

* Wait on the Lord.” One ray of light from 
him, a word, a thought striking the mind in 
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the way which God‘ only can employ, some- 
thing as gentle as the gentlest air that ever 
makes music in a harp, can be employed to 
renew and save the soul of him whom the 
combined efforts of the whole Christian min- 
istry, and all the Christian church, can not bring 
to the foot of the cross. Surely, prayer is an 
appointed means for the conversion of men, 
equally with efforts directed to the under- 
standing, conscience, and heart. 7 

The Sabbath began to dawn as these thoughts 
were asserting their power. ‘The sensitive at- 
mosphere does not more quickly nor surely 
take the “print of the approaching light,” than 
a religious mind feels the coming of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. Expecting to enjoy another Sab- 
bath, and to preach the tidings of a Saviour’s 
resurrection, turning from the prison to do so, 
leaving behind one to whom the light of the 
Sabbath morning will come through a grated 
window into a felon’s cell, the thought was 
suggested by these feelings respecting the Sab- 
bath, that frames of mind are, after all, more to 
be desired than conscious processes of logic ; 
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and those frames of mind, being still a deeper 
reason than the forms of ‘logic, are the sweet, 
unconscious presence of the Holy Spirit. Have 
I dwelt enough on this in praying for the pris- 
oner? “God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ Before, I was secure ’gainst death and hell; 
But now am subject to the heartless fear 
Of every shadow, and of every breath, 
And would change firmness with an aspen leaf; 
So confident a spotless conscience is; 
So weak a guilty.” CHAPMAN’S Plays, 1607. 
** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone that soar above 
Enjoy such liberty.” LOVELACE’S Lucasta, 1649. 
Cuorvs. —“ Just are the ways of God 
And justifiable to men; 
Unless there be who think not God at all; 
If any be, they walk obscure; 
For of such doctrine never was there school 
But the heart of the fool, 
And no man therein doctor but himself.” 
MILTON — Samson Agonistes. 


OPING and expecting to find some en- 
couraging tokens in my next visit, I 

2 went one afternoon to the jail, but found 
a gentleman with the prisoner in private 


conversation. 
133 
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Occupying myself for half an hour in con- 
versation with the attendants of the jail, the 
prisoner and his visitor at last came out and 
joined me, the guard being at hand and on the 
watch. The visitor being disposed to tarry 
and converse with us, we sat down in the 
rotunda, or guard room, by ourselves. 

The prisoner immediately began with the 
subject of our late conversation, which, I found, 
had deeply affected his mind. He told our 
listener how he had been accosted by a visitor 
with the assurance that he would certainly, 
and as a matter of course, be better off after 
death; and how he had replied that he was 
not so sure of that. After hearing his narra- 
tive of the conversation, and the grounds on 
which exemption from future disaster on ac- 
count of sin had been promised him, I told 
him that it was, substantially, the religion of the 
Hindoos which had been made known to him, 
and that this seems to be the religion, judg- 
ing from their productions In some of our 
periodicals, of not a few literary men. It 
consists very much in the idea that there is no 
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such thing as guilt, that sin is misfortune, or 
debility, to be classed with the self-limited 
diseases of childhood, as measles and whooping- 
cough ; that we are fragmentary parts of the 
Deity, who have been jostled out of our proper 
relation to him, like drops of quicksilver which 
have run away from the great globule, which 
greater mass, however, will by and by exercise 
its power of attraction, and we shall again be 
one in God. So that when a man sinfully 
takes the life of another, it is the same merely 
as though he had had a great sickness, and, in 
a paroxysm of it, had done injury. No pun- 
ishment, therefore, should be inflicted, but 
only restraint and a curative process, resulting, 
as it is said it surely will, here or hereafter, 
in the complete restoration of the patient, 
whom we call the criminal. Such was the 
kind of teaching, I found, which had presented 
itself at the door of the cell. 

Said the friend who had listened to the con- 
versation, addressing the prisoner, “Mr. ; 
I believe that if I should die now, I should go 
to hell, if there be a hell.” 
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As no one will know who said this, there is 
no harm in mentioning it; but it was deeply 
affecting to hear an intelligent, sensible man, 
make such an utterance. 

Minister. I am always sorry to hear any 
one say that, as I do sometimes, unless there 
be connected with it an evident desire and 
effort to obtain salvation. But the feeling of 
hopelessness, I find, isnot uncommon. Many 
people seem to have abandoned all effort and 
expectation with regard to future happiness, 
and they seem to say, “Let come on us what 
will.” 

It seems an infinite pity that when Jesus 
Christ has done so much for us, we should so 
lightly esteem our immortal happiness. Future, 
endless joy, surely, ought not to be thrown 
away so lightly. Yet this is just what HKsau 
did, who, for one morsel of meat,sold his birth- 
right. Tired and faint, in adesponding mood, 
he parted with that which he afterwards tried 
to recover; but he could not lead his father to 
repent, though he sought it carefully with 
tears. 
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After some further remarks in the same 
direction, I was interested in the following 
utterance : 

Prisoner. One thing I notice. Books and 
papers are losing their interest with me. I 
never thought the world could seem so insig- 
nificant. Nothing but the Bible and prayer, 
and the books you and others gave me, get 
any hold of my feelings. 

Minister. Mr. 
you are relying in your expectation of being 


, tell us both upon what 


saved. 

This was his reply, word for word : —‘* That 
by grace ye are saved through faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” 

He went on of his own accord: “I confess 
to my Lord and Master my sins, and not so 
much my sins as my sinfulness. I see myself 
totally depraved in almost every thing, and 
that, too, in things with regard to which I am 
not wholly given up to act out my depravity.” 

Being somewhat astonished as well as grati- 
fied at such discriminating remarks, I encour- 
aged him to go on. He then spoke of rely- 
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ing on the suffering and death of Christ for 
pardon, and in a way which, so far as that 
alone was Goncerned, would have been satis- 
factory to every pastor or church, in the 
admission of members. 

In my conversation with the attendants at 
the jail, previous to this interview, I saw that 
in his remarks to those who talked with him 
on ordinary topics, the prisoner would say 
things which would be construed unfavorably 
to his sincerity when conversing in the way 
now related. Some would not be able to see 
how he could truly think and feel as has now 
been described, when they thought of certain 
other things which he had said in conversation 
withthem. But it requires only a slight obser- 
vation of human nature, at such times, to 
understand that attempts to conceal one’s real 
feelings on the subject of religion in the pres- 
ence of certain persons, and the adaptation 
of one’s remarks to the tone of their conver- 
sation, do not necessarily make one a hypo- 
crite. He was compelled to hear things said 
to him by some visitors which, I am sure, cut 
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him to the quick, and they greatly aggravated 
his suffering as he pondered them alone; but 
at the time when he received those remarks 
his smile, or trifling repartee, perhaps gave 
him an appearance of heartlessness, from the 
natural desire which any one would have to 
conceal his anguish from those who he saw had 
no proper appreciation of his feelings. 

Besides, there are alternations in the feelings 
of one who has newly come into a changed 
condition of mind on religious subjects after a 
struggle. Inasmuch as the prisoner had not 
been used to religious ideas and forms of ex- 
pression, some who watched narrowly to see in 
him certain evidences of conversion were dis- 
appointed. He illustrated, by his great need 
of it, and by the happy effect which the pos- 
session of it would now have had upon him, 
the value of those things which early religious 
instruction stores up in the mind, and even be- 
fore the special grace of God renews the heart. 
Such instruction is like filling up the water- 
pots at Cana with water ; renewing grace turns 
it into wine. 
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He excited my sympathy on this occasion 
by relating to me some things which others felt 
it their duty, or were compelled by feelings of 
supposed kindness and their interest in him, to 
communicate. 

He was told that bets were made upon his 
being executed, or, if executed, upon the day 
appointed. 

He had listened to some remarks on the 
question as to who would “ cut him down.” 

He had been consulted as to his willingness 
to have his body given up for dissection, on 
the payment of eighty dollars, to a friend. 

Evidently it is but a part of capital punish- 
ment which is constituted by the last dreadful 
scene. The mind suffers untold agony be- 
forehand, in slow excruciations, by such things 
as the above. So, he was taught to reflect, it 
must be with the great infliction of the penalty 
annexed to the law of God. Place, associates, 
- memory, privations, and things now inconceiv- 
able by us, will be mixed in the cup of trem- 
bling for the transgressor. They who, of- 
fended at what they call the gross representa- 
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tions of future punishment, contend that it 
will consist only in the natural consequences 
of evil-doing in the mind itself, might well be 
asked if the natural consequences of evil-doing 
in this world, which follow a transgressor into 
a jail and on his way to the scaffold, receive 
any mitigation in being merely natural conse- 
quences of transgression. The dreadful bit- 
terness of these attending circumstances of his 
condemnation were used as an argument and 
persuasion to make the prisoner flee from the 
wrath to come. From all this would he not 
cry mightily upon God to save him? 

Prisoner. Ido. I find myself crying fre- 
quently when I pray. 

Turning to some passages of Scripture, I 
read, “Let the sighing of the prisoner come 
before thee ; according to the greatness of thy 
power preserve thou those that are appointed 
to die.” “For he hath looked down from the 
height of his sanctuary ; from heaven did the 
Lord behold the earth, to hear the groaning of 
the prisoner; to loose those that are appointed 
to death.” 
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You see, Mr. , that your case is men- 
tioned in the Bible. What a God we have, 
who will show a special interest in one situated 


as you are, so that you can feel a peculiar de- 
gree of assurance that every thing you ask 
will be regarded in no ordinary manner. Such 
is grace. It does not follow the ways of man, 
for it is above our thoughts. 


But the bell interrupted our conversation. 

I left him in the hands of the guard. His 
liberty of the guard-room had relieved and re- 
freshed him, and his spirits were raised. But 
the granite walls were impassable to him; the 
erated door waited for him. He had broken 
the law; he was in the hands of justice; his 
sin had found him out. And these things are 
for our learning. The tower in Siloam was 
falling upon him ; but, suppose ye that he was 
a sinner above all others? “Some men’s sins 
| are open beforehand, going before to judg- 


y 


| ment; and some they follow after.” 


a) 


CHAPTER VI. 


6 Dipped in his fellow’s blood 
The living bird went free; 
The type well understood 
Expressed a sinner’s plea ;— 
Described a guilty soul enlarged, 
And by a Saviour’s death discharged. 


*¢ The scape-goat on his head 
The people’s trespass bore, 
And to the desert led 
Was to be seen no more. 
In him our Surety seemed to say, 
‘Behold, I bear your sins away.?” 
JOHN NEWTON, 


“Take heed 
How you do threaten heaven by menacing 
Yourself; as we have no authority 
To take away the being of another whom 
Our pride contemns, so we have less to annihilate 
Our own, when it is fallen into disrepute.” 
Sin W. DAVENANT’S Distresses, 


- 


“THE SUICIDE’S ARGUMENT. 


« Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no 
No question was asked me, —it could not be so! 
If to live was the question, a thing sent to try, 
And to live on be, Yes, what can No be? To die.” 
143 
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““NATURE’S ANSWER. 


“Ist returned as twas sent? Is’t no worse for the wear ? 
Think first what you are! call to mind what you were. 
I gave you innocence, I gave you hope, 
Gave health and genius, and an ample scope. 
Return you me guilt, lethargy, despair ? 
Make out the invent?ry ; inspect, compare! 
Then die, if you dare.” 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 


( G" days were now few ere the last visit 


would be paid to the cell. 
It had not been necessary to inform 
the prisoner that there was no hope of 
reprieve. He did not expect it. He had been 
preparing for his fate. 

Minister. I have lately been impressed 
with one thought concerning you. God has 
done that for you which human government 
can not do; he has provided an atonement for 
sin. While human governments have no way 
by which they can justly absolve you from the 
penalty of human law, God has a way by 
which he can deliver you from the eternal 
penalty of the divine law, and absolve you 
from every one of your sins. 

Men’s judgment of you is “of one offence 
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to condemnation”; but God’s “free gift is of 
many offences unto justification.” 

For one transgression against human law 
you are to suffer death. God — against whom 
also your sin was committed, so that you might 
justly say with David, when repenting of his 
sin which was against the interests of so many, 
“Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and 
done this evil in thy sight,” — God himself can 
forgive this and all your sins, every one of 
which as truly subjects you as this to the curse 
of God’s law. 

Prisoner. This seems too much for a man 
to believe. 

Minister. Do you know how it is that God 
can thus be just and justify you, while man 
can not do it? 

Prisoner. I suppose it is by Christ. 

Minister. What if some one should appear 
at the door of this cell in irons, and the officers 
who brought him should inform you, that one 
who greatly loved you had offered himself as 
your substitute, and had been accepted by the 


government, and that you were now free. 
10 
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Prisoner. Iwouldn’t let him take my place. 
What justice would there be in his bearing my 
punishment ? 

Minister. There is no parallel to the atone- 
ment. Sometimes it is illustrated by a king 
offering to have one eye put out to save his 
son, a criminal, from having both of his eyes 
sacrificed to the requirement of a law. This 
is not like the atonement, and there is nothing 
to which it can be fully compared. The prin- 
ciple in it, however, runs through the whole 
constitution of human affairs, and through all 
nature since the fall — the principle of the inno- 
cent suffering for the guilty. 

Prisoner. Yes; those who do wrong make 

a good many feel badly, and suffer. 
_ Minister. But when you come to make up 
a case as an emblem of the atonement, it breaks 
down in every essential point. It is the great 
wonder and glory of the divine government, — 
the substitution of the God-man, Jesus Christ, 
by his sufferings and death in the stead of 
the believing sinner. 

Now I wish to have you rejoice and be 
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exceeding glad in view of this, provided you 
accept God’s offer to save you as a lost and 
perishing sinner by the substitution of the 
Redeemer in your stead. If you refuse, on 
the ground just now alleged by you when I 
spoke of a substitute appearing in irons at the 
door of your cell, you would, at least, make 
the mistake which Peter made, when he said 
to the Saviour’s condescending act, “Thou 
shalt never wash my feet.” Or you may be 
led to refuse by cavilling about the justice of 
the atonement. Some do this till they see and 
feel themselves to be perishing in their sins ; 
then they turn and look on Christ as their of- 
fered Surety, and accept him as drowning men 
accept a hand reaching down to pluck them 
from death. 

Prisoner. I wish I felt these things more. 

Minister. What a fearful thing it is in every 
sense, and in every view which we can take of 
it, that the Maker himself, the Word who “ was 
in the beginning with God,” “and was God,” 
“all things made by him, and without him not 
any thing made that was made,” should be- 
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come flesh, and be a substitute for us by suffer- 
ing and death — a death upon a Roman gallows, 
let me remind you once more. 

He reached his hand for a book, which he 
opened, and showed me a hymn which he had 
learned. Charles Wesley will be happy to 
know hereafter that the hymn, “ Jesus, lover 
of my soul!” was learned in that cell and 
repeated by that man. Never, probably, did 
two lines of a hymn sound in mortal ears more 
affectingly than these, in the hymn “ Rock of 
ages!” as the prisoner repeated that whole 
hymn to me: 

‘‘ While I draw this fleeting breath, 

When my eyelids close in death.” 
And how would that “fleeting breath” at last 
be “drawn”? And those * eyelids,” — they 
were to be closed by the executioner, shutting 
out from him for ever things seen and temporal. 

Is it strange that God pities the sinner? If 
we, being evil, are melted to compassion and 
love by such a coincidence as has now been 
mentioned, who can wonder at the love of 
God and the compassion of Christ ? 
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He went through with the hymn without 
missing or miscalling a word ; said that he had 
learned it since my last visit ; and as he finished, 
he turned his face on me with something like a 
child’s look of satisfaction. I felt that I sat at 
his feet ; that he was my teacher ; I the obliged 
party, the debtor, to have heard “Rock of ages !” 
repeated thus. Augustus Toplady! who owes 
most to Christ, — you, that you should have 
been permitted to write that hymn, or a world 
of sinners, for whom it was written ? 

Seeking for something in the same key with 
what had just taken place, and in continuance 
of the subject on which we had conversed, I 
ventured upon the following illustration : 

Minister. We may suppose that, when the 
darkness of the crucifixion came down upon 
the land (and historians tell us it was wide- 
spread over other countries), it must have 
been witnessed by Barabbas, the robber. You 
know that Christ and he were at one time 
placed before the people for them to decide 
which should be crucified. “They desired 
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that a murderer should be granted unto them, 
and killed the Prince of life.” 

Wherever Barabbas was, — in flight, or hid- 
den, or among his wicked companions, — if he 
was informed that this darkness and those fear- 
ful signs at the crucifixion were in consequence 
of a death which his substitute was then en- 
during, may we not suppose that he might 
have had strange, unutterable thoughts and 
feelings? “Who is this that took my place? 
They said it was a greater sinner than I. But 
who am I, that one whose death is attended 
with such things, should have been named with 
me to the people for their choice?” If Barab- 
bas ever heard Christ preached, and believed 
on him, what a believer he must have become : 
what a friend of Jesus; what an honored con- 
vert and trophy of grace he would seem to 
himself to be! We must not be surprised to 
find Barabbas in heaven. It would be one of 
the things which divine mercy loves to accom- 
plish. It would illustrate grace before the 
eyes of angels and devils and men, as few 
things could do. 
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Prisoner. It would be one of the last things 
any body would look for. 

Minister. I say this to encourage you and 
myself, in hoping for salvation through our di- 
vine Substitute ; for we owe as much to Christ 
as any. 

It can not be, no, it can not be, that such 
stupendous love and mercy can be made 
known to men, and their treatment of it be a 
matter of indifference. Men do not consider 
that the gospel, as I observed before, must be 
obeyed; yes, obeyed, not merely heard with 
civility, surely not with neglect. Moses’ law 
had to be obeyed, or men died without mercy. 
Every one who hears the gospel must as im- 
plicitly obey that gospel as he would have been 
held to obey Moses’ law. We are told that 
not obeying the gospel brings on men a much 
sorer punishment. 

Whether these remarks suggested them or 
not, hymns seemed to be filling his mind, as 
best expressing for him these ideas. He asked 
me if I knew the hymn, “ How firm a founda- 
tion, ye saints of the Lord!” When we had 
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conversed upon it he said, Then there is an- 
other which I can now say all through, — 
“There is a land of pure delight.” 

He spoke with deep interest of the “ Memoir 
of Amos Lawrence,” which he had read in his 
cell. I made use of his allusion to this book, 
and asked him if it had occurred to him that 
he might now send messages to his young ac- 
quaintances and friends, which perhaps would 
influence as many as that book, by their effect 
upon one and another who might afterward 
prove a great blessing to the world. “Oh,” said 
he, “I am afraid it would do no good. I hear 
that they are carrying on just as I used to be- 
have. I doubt if my fate will do them any 
good.” 

That, said I, will be as God pleases. Your 
message may reach some heart, and thereby 
others may be powerfully affected. 

Prisoner. I wish that they would go to 
meeting. I remember how I used to go to 
prayer meetings, and stand in the entry. I 
wish I had gone in more. When my wife 
died, it was a turning-point with me. If I 
had only become religious then, I shouldn’t 
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have been here. But I used to go, as it were, 
half-way. I stood in the entry. 

Minister. If some Christian friend had 
taken you by the arm, and led you in, he 
would have done a good thing for you. 

Prisoner. While I stood outside I always 
fancied I could tell, when a man prayed, 
whether he was a Christian or not, even if 1 
did not know who it was. 

Minister. Wow could you decide? 

Prisoner. Oh, I don’t know; can’t tell; it 
went to my heart sometimes, and then again 
it was only words. There was one man there 
who, I could always lay a wager, was a Chris- 
tian, by his prayers. 

Minister. You see how being good is used 
by God to do good, in wonderful ways. The 
good man prayed well because he loved well. 

‘¢ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 
He prayetlr best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 


For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all.” ! 


1 Coleridge. 
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The good man little thought that the re- 
membrance of his praying would follow you, 
and keep you persuaded that there is such a 
thing in this wicked world as true religion, 
notwithstanding all the counterfeits which of- 
fend so many. 

Prisoner. It wouldn’t be counterfeited if 
it wasn’t true. The counterfeits only show 
me that there is true religion somewhere ; and 
I know some people who are what I wish I 
was; and if I had been so I shouldn’t have 
come here. 


Minister. Speaking about praying, let me 
tell you a little anecdote. A very young 
child hearing his older brother repeat an even- 
ing prayer at his mother’s knee, expressed a 
desire to pray, also. He kneeled, clasped his 
little hands, and, looking upward, said,— 
“God, — Eddie; Amen.” An excellent Chris- 
tian lady, a friend of mine, in a distant part of 
the country, wrote these lines upon this little 
incident, — 


A YOUNG CHILD’S PRAYER. 


‘¢On bended knee an infant lisped 
The mighty name of God, 
Approaching him with filial trust, 
And yet by reverence awed. 


‘Then his own simple name he called, 
His notice thus to claim, 

But paused, because his childish lips 
Could no petition frame. 


‘¢ Amen! at last he softly said, 
As though ’twas now complete; 
And doubtless in his Maker’s ear 
Those syllables were sweet. 


.$ From wise and prudent he doth hide 
The counsel of his ways, 
While even from the mouth of babes 
Hath he perfected praise. 


‘“‘ Three simple words of love and trust, 
Comprised the infant’s prayer : 
And yet the Majesty of heaven 
Inclined a gracious ear. 


‘¢ Oh thus, when oft with hearts too full 
To utter all our need, 
We kneel before the throne of grace, 
And have no words to plead: 


‘¢ May we believe, though language fail, 
That God will surely bless, 
If like a little child we come, 
And own his sovereign grace.” 
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But you must not let me weary you with too 
long a stay. 

Prisoner. Oh, what have I to to do here 
but sit, or walk about and think? 

Minister. If you feel all that you have ex- 
pressed, I am much comforted in you and with 
the hope of your acceptance with God. One 
question I meant to ask you just now. Do 
you think that you have abhorrence of sin in 
itself, as committed against God, not merely 
because of its ill effect upon you? 

His answer showed what was uppermost 
in his thoughts, namely, his principal act of 
transgression, and therefore it was natural for 
him to reply as follows : 

Prisoner. If I am asked whether I am 
guilty, I say yes. -I have prayed to God 
about it, here in the dark, many a night, and 
have asked him to tell me what to say and do 
about letting it be known. 

He had averred his innocence in his peti- 
tion to the Executive. True, the petition was 
framed for him, as in all such cases, and it 
was in some sense a technical proceeding, and 
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would so be construed by many ; and yet there 
is moral character and accountableness, even 
in technicalities. I forbore to question him, 
however, as to his petition and averment of 
innocence. “Skin for skin; yea, all that a 
man hath will he give for his life,” said Satan ; 
good authority to quote in regard to great 
temptations. But to arraign him now for the 
assertion of innocence in his petition, would 
have made him feel that he was dogged and 
ferreted by an inquisitor, which I knew he 
had no occasion, thus far, to feel. But there 
was no harm in leading him to express himself 
further, if so inclined, with regard to the thing 
which was prominent in his thoughts. 

Minister. I wish you to do something by 
which you will help on the moral government 
of the world in which you have lived and 
sinned, and, as you hope, been redeemed. 
God uses men as instruments for his purpose, 
and you may help te govern and save many, 
by sending testimony and warning to them 
as you have opportunity. 

Prisoner. God knows all about it, and I 
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have confessed it to him over and over again. 
Some things I am as innocent of as a child un-' 
born. As truly as there is a God in heaven, 
and as surely as I now look you in the face, I 
never harbored a thought about taking the life 
of my wife, nor of 
but as to the death of 
now to say any thing about it. 


(giving the name), 


, 1 am not prepared 


I did not ask him to go any further on this 
point, knowing that he would, as the end drew 
nigh, say and do all which might then appear 
suitable and proper. A large fuchsia dropped 
upon the table from a bunch in a pitcher of 
water. The shape and color of these flowers, 
bespeaking a divine hand, led to the remark 
that He who made such things must be a be- 
nevolent Being; that ideas of beauty do not 
inhabit a malevolent mind; that, to give pleas- 
ure by causing these things to spring forth 
argues loving-kindness. But He who made 
these flowers must be not only benevolent; He 
must also be an enemy to wickedness. The 
aversion of such a mind to every thing false 
and wrong must be intense. “The foolish shall 
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not dwell in thy sight; thou hatest all the 
workers of iniquity.” 

Prisoner. There is no greater hell than I 

have suffered in this jail. 
_ Minister. But consider, God is with you 
here, and Christ, and the Holy Spirit; and 
you are in a world of mercy, where prayer is 
made and heard; and you are a prisoner of 
hope, as it regards a future life. 

How would those hymns, which you repeated 
to me just now, sound to you in the world of 
despair? People who have sung in choirs, and 
so have our most beautiful hymns linked, by 
music, with their inmost thoughts, alas! how 
they will suffer from that source if they do not 
obey the gospel. You can not be, in this 
world, in any condition which is not positive 
bliss compared with being in hell. 

But, “if thou hast‘run with the footmen and 
they have. wearied thee, then how canst thou 
contend with horses? and if in the land of 
peace, wherein thou trustedst, they wearied 
thee, then how wilt thou do in the swelling of 
Jordan?” 
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Prisoner. Last Thanksgiving mother sent 
me here some pies and cake, and other good 
things, and I sent home word for them to come 
around the Thanksgiving table and make them- 
selves as happy as they could. But nobody 
knows what the day was to me. 

Minister. How such things as these make 
me feel for you, I can not express. And if I 
had no consolation to give you, nor any hope 
that such affliction may, under God, be to you 
the means of endless thanksgiving, truly, I 
could not endure to sit here and listen to such 
things. 

Prisoner. I thank you for speaking kindly, 
for I feel as though. all but a few hated me. 

Minister. If you take a drop of water on 
your finger’s end from the ocean, that one drop 
is more, compared with the ocean, than this 
life is, compared with endless life. If you go 
to heaven, the time will come when these few 
years of life will seem like a tale that is told, 
and it will not seem of any consequence, then, 
whether you spent it in a prison or a palace. 
I once said to a man in prison for life, If it 
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turns out that God put you here and kept you 
here to save your soul, the prison will hereaf- 
ter look to you like heaven’s gate. 

Prisoner. I wish you could make me feel 
that. What did he think of it? . 

Minister. I told him to read 2 Cor. iv. 17, 
18. “For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ; while we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” Some time afterwards 
I saw him and several hundred other prisoners 
marching with locked step from the workshop 
at night, each taking his loaf and tin pot of 
coffee, going into his cell, pushing to the door 
after him, waiting to be locked in, and for the 
bar to be moved over the tops of the doors to 
fasten them, he showing his hand through the 
grating for a moment, while an inspector ran 
his eye along to see if all were in. Turning 
away from this sight, I passed by a fountain 


and a pool of gold fishes in the centre of the 
11 
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guard-room. Beautiful sea-shells and mosses 
were in the fountain. So near were beauty 
and embellishment to the view of the prisoner 
with bread and coffee in one hand, and the 
cell-bucket in the other. God and holy angels 
and good thoughts press close upon us in the 
most forlorn place, if we will but open our 
hearts to them. I had said to him,“ Do you 
recollect that passage, ‘Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in to him and 
sup with him, and he with me’”? 

Prisoner (interrupting). Most every body 
that comes to talk on religion says that verse. 

Minister. I thought how willing Jesus 
would be to sup with that prisoner on prison 
fare. And it struck me, also, that God could 
make that cell as honored a place as the field 
where Jacob slept, and saw the ladder with 
angels on it, and God above it. 

Prisoner. But oh! how we long to see the 
folks at home, and sit and talk as we used to. 
I suppose they didn’t let that man talk to the 
other prisoners. That’s one of the hardest 
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things in prison, —to have nobody to talk to, 
except now and then. 

Minister. What -if it should be so eter- 
nally? Hope makes it tolerable here. Going 
to prison may be the means of a man’s having 
all heaven for his companions for ever. It will 
seem cheap to get this even by a prison or a 
gallows. 

Prisoner. Oh, what a change! 

Minister. Every door on earth is shut 
against you. Appear at any door on earth, 
and, when it is known who you are, the feeling 
there will be, This is no place for you. At 
your own home they would say, How came 
you here! and they would expect to see the 
officers of justice following hard after you, 
What could you do if there were not one door 
which opens to you for protection and safety ? 
but there is one. 

Prisoner. What door is that? 

Minister. The heart of infinite love and 
mercy. He who has command of that door 
openeth, and no man shutteth. You have not 
one available friend on earth that can open a 
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door effectually for you; but there is, never- 
theless, One who can open for you the door of 
every mansion in heaven, and make you wel- 
come there. He can make every angel and 
saint in heaven glad to see you, every com- 
pany of them welcome you, and even here fill 
the cell, if necessary, with ministering spirits, 
who are sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation. If Jesus Christ 
and you are friends, all in heaven will be your 
friends. Let him but confess your name be- 
fore his father and his holy angels, and every 
one there would love and serve you. 

He surprised me with this abrupt question: | 
“What do you suppose the first thing is which 
the wicked suffer after death when they find 
themselves lost?” 

This was a change of key in the tone of our 
conversation; but such is life, and such the 
alternations of our thoughts. 

I said, Perhaps they are first struck with 
the contrast of the world around them with 
the world of mercy which they have just left, 
and its alleviations of pain and sorrow, and 
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the faces and ministrations of kind friends. 
All at once every thing is changed; their 
companions are only the wicked; all is 
selfish; all is mourning, lamentation, and 
woe, blasphemy, upbraiding, self-loathing, 
and sounds of despair. It is worse than a 
prison. | 

What must it be never again to see a 
good man; never to look on a virtuous face ; 
never to behold a good deed, hear a pleasant 
voice, meet one who is happy ; “good morning” 
and “good night” for ever fled; no partings in 
hope, with love kindled by them to stronger 
flames; no safe and happy returns, and joyful 
re-unions. 

Superior spirits of vast experience in ma- 
lignity, they who tormented people in the 
time of our Saviour, will be among them. 
No one ever invented expressions of such ter- 
ror in connection with the future state of the 
wicked, as came from the lips of our compas- 
sionate Redeemer. . 

You have repeated hymns to me, when we 
have been talking on different subjects ; let me 
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refer you to one in the book on your table, be- 
ginning with the words, “ While life prolongs 
its precious light.” It was written by Presi- 
dent Dwight, formerly of Yale College. Let 
me quote one stanza. He is drawing the con- 
trast between this world of mercy, and the 
world of despair. In that world, he says, — 


‘¢ No wonders to the dead are shown, — 
The wonders of redeeming love; 
No voice his glorious truth makes known, 
Nor sings the bliss of climes above.” 


It is this last line to which I would specially 
refer. In that world of despair no voice pro- 
claims salvation, “ Nor sings the bliss of climes 
above.” For example, they never hear one at 
work peacefully singing, “There is a land of 
pure delight,” or, “ We speak of the realms of 
the blest;” no choir or social meeting utter 
the words, “Come, let us join our friends 
above, who have obtained the prize;” no 
Sabbath-evening family circle sings, “Thine 
earthly Sabbaths, Lord! we love.” In this 
world the wicked enjoy many things in com- 
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mon with the gord. But will there be prepared 
for them hereafter musical instruments ; pic- 
tures ; spring, with its violets and early birds ; 
summer, with the wonders in the woods and 
on the sea-shore; autumn and harvests, aud 
winter in its majesty? Is refined life, with its 
charm of manners and customs, there, or the 
hand of love, ministering in sickness and pain ; 
condolence and rejoicing, safe and quiet rest? 
Are these things laid up for the wicked? No. 
“God distributeth sorrows in his anger. They 
are as stubble before the wind, and as chaff 
that the storm carrieth away. For what pleas- 
ure hath he in his house after him, when the 
number of his months is cut off in the midst?” 

Prisoner. Why don’t we spend our whole 
time preparing for a better world? 

Minister. Bless God that he has put you 
into a condition, however distressing at pres- 
ent, in which you have been stirred up to flee 
from the wrath to.come. Some of your com 
panions may hereafter see that God made use 
of your sin and punishment here to do for you 
what his blessings may fail to do in their case. 
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Prisoner. I wish my experience would 
make a change in them! But it won't. I 
know how it used to be with me. When we 
are set on enjoying the world, — well, we go 
in for it, and won’t stop to think. 

Minister. “ But at last it biteth like a ser- 
pent, and stingeth like an adder.” 

Prisoner. I would at some time have taken 
my life, had I not been afraid of these things 
after death. 

Minister. You are not the first who has 
been afraid thus “to fly to ills we know not of.” 
This world, viewed from scenes of retribution 
after death must appear a desirable place, not- 
withstanding all its trials and _ sufferings. 
When a child, one Sabbath evening, after the 
death of a suicide, I was deeply affected to hear 
a large choir sing a piece of music to the fol- 
lowing words : 


‘¢Sinner! ah, why so thoughtless grown? 
Why in such dreadful haste to die? 
Daring to leap to worlds unknown, 
Heedless against thy God to fly. 
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‘‘ Wilt thou despise eternal fate, 
Urged on by sin’s fantastic dreams, 
Madly attempt the infernal gate, 
And force thy passage to the flames? 


‘¢ Stay, sinner! on the gospel plains; 
Behold the God of love unfold 
The glories of hls dying pains, 
For ever telling, yet untold.” 


Iftempted in this way again, place yourself 
forward in your existence, and think of your- 
self as looking back from heaven on these days, 
and try to think what you will wish that you 
had endeavored to do. 

He then began, of his own accord, to disclose 
to me the particulars of his sinful conduct, and 
immediately added, It is allright that I should 
suffer for my sinfulness, not merely for my 
sins. But I can tell you worse things than 
these. This is the way in which a great many 
young people live. You have no idea of the 
extent to which cy go, nor how SS See 
this wickedness is. © 

He was informed that it would be superflu- 
ous to teach any thing new on this subject to 
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those who had observed city life. But, said 
he, it is as bad in the towns. 

It will justly be expected that one who had 
sinned as he had against the peace and happi- 
ness of a family, in a way and to a degree for 
which his death upon the scaffold and all his 
sufferings could make no adequate recompense, 
would, if he were penitent, seek to humble 
himself before them as soon as he had truly 


-* humbled himself before God; and, indeed, that 


his religious experience would seem to be sus- 
picious if this were omitted. 

It is proper, therefore, to state that he, of 
his own accord, proposed this thing. In this 
interview he said that he wished that I would 
write a letter for him from his lips. I took 
pencil and paper, and began to write. It was 
addressed to the man against whom he had 
so grievously offended. He interspersed his 
dictations with collateral information, for me 
alone, respecting his own private history and 
doings. When one page was written, it was 
but too clear that no communication which he 
could make would be of the least comfort or 
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advantage to any body. I therefore dissuaded 
him from his purpose, and, with his permis- 
sion, tore the paper into small pieces, and left 
them on the table. 

Minister. Though all these things are hu- 
mniliating and painful in the extreme, yet you 
may almost forget every thing else in gratitude 
to God, that he has showed your sins to you 
while there is a chance to escape from them. 
J can not but look on these wonderful ways of 
Providence with you as the indication of a 
purpose to forgive and save you. Many pass 
on and are punished. God has seemed to 
stand across your path to destruction. It 
strikes me that you ought to be profoundly 
grateful and humble, saying, “It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted.” 

Prisoner. As I said before, I feel that I 
am to die for my sinfulness, and not merely 
for some of my sins. I have loved the world 
and the flesh. 

Minister. Man has no right to punish you 
for your sinfulness, but only for your actual 
crimes against human law. 


~ 
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Prisoner. IY mean that God will. You 
spoke of your looking into the Directory for the 
residences of some whom you meant to call 
upon in my behalf. It would have done no 
good. 

Minister. That was before I knew so much 
as I do now about the circumstances of your 
case. But I will-do so now if you have any 
thing to urge in mitigation of your crime. 

Prisoner. It’s of no use. If it would be 
any gratification to you, they can be seen; 
but as I said two or three times, I am to die for 
my sinfulness in the sight of God. No one 
dreads the mode of death more than I do, but I 
‘feel that it is fixed. I am not afraid to die. 

Minister. Is it fortitude which makes you 
feel so, or do you think you have made your 
peace with God? 

Prisoner. The latter. In law I can not get 
clear, and before God I am entirely sinful ; but 
I say again, if some of the medical testimony 
was correct, I am not responsible for all that 
is laid to me. Yet if all was known, it would 
not make any change in the views of people 
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about me so as to do me any good. ButI 
should like to set them right on that one point. 
One of these days, perhaps, it will be known. 

One thing excited my respect for him, as 
indeed from time to time several things did, 
and that was, he made no insinuations to the 
injury of any individual. There were oppor- 
tunities for him to intimate something in dis- 
paragement of others, even though without 
foundation. But he in no instance indulged 
in such an insinuation. 

Minister. The saying that it is better that 

“nine guilty persons should escape rather than 
that one innocent person should suffer, would 
be applied to your case if there were any 
ground on which you could rest an assertion 
in your own favor; but I see there is no 
ground, according to your showing. 

Prisoner. No; there is not. 

Minister. Then, “ forgetting those things 
which are behind,” let us “reach forth to those 
things which are before.” 

He drew a deep, long sigh, and I made 
haste to tell him that I did not refer to things 
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immediately before us, but beyond them, and 
still and for ever beyond. The past, it is said, 
is beyond recall; but, strange to say, even the 
past with its guilt, so far as its damnatory 
effect is concerned, can be revoked. 

Prisoner. Oh, if it could be! 

Minister. This is all for which I came to 
you, to make known to you what Paul speaks 
of with wonder and joy, —“the remission of 
the sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God.” This is by Jesus Christ, “ whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness, ° 
for the remission of the sins that are past.” 

Prisoner. I do not see how Jesus Christ, 
such a pure Being, can feel any interest in such 
a sinner as I am. 

Never, till that moment, had there been so 
deep an impression on my mind of the infinite 
wisdom, the adaptedness to the human mind, 
and the absolute necessity, of the way in which 
the sufferings and death of Christ are set forth 
in the Bible. I refer to the abundant use 
of the terms “blood,” “stripes,” “ wounded,” 
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“sacrifice,” “propitiation,” “sufferings,” and 
all the Old Testament types which, for four 
thousand years, were educating the world to 
understand the atonement. To complete the 
impression which those things were designed 
to make, there are added the descriptions of 
suffering on the part of our Lord and Saviour 
in the scenes of his crucifixion. We meet 
with views of the atonement which represent 
these things as intended only to impress the 
idea of moral influence in our behalf on “the 
part of Christ. These images and expressions 
seem also, to many, carnal and gross. They 
prefer to represent Christ, in his sufferings and 
death for us, as seeking to persuade men of 
God’s kind feeling toward us, and thus as rec- 
onciling men to God by exciting their love and 
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confidence. 

But now I saw the cross in the cell. There 
is no such working doctrine as vicarious atone- 
ment, Christ dying in our stead, in conversing 
with a soul filled with sin, and crushed by a 
sentence of ignominious punishment. Any 
endeavor to persuade such a sinner of God’s 
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kind feelings toward him because of the Sav- 
iour’s amiable interposition for the purposes of 
mere instruction and persuasion, losing hus life 
in his faithful efforts to save him, is too phil- 
osophical to make any impression; there is 
need of a more emphatic, a more demonstra- 
tive assurance, afforded by such an appeal to 
the sensibilities as the atoning cross presents. 
Are “blood,” “stripes,” and “ wounds” carnal, 
gross? So are we. God who made us and 
seeks to save us, has adapted the way of sal- 
vation, and also the presentation of it, to our 
debased condition. “He made clay,” said the 
blind man, “and anointed my eyes; and I 
washed, and do see.” 

Things addressed to the senses are used to 
affect the human mind. With a bold grasp 
they seize and hold the attention. Here, in 
the cell, was an instance in which a sinner 
needed something more than assurances of 
kindness to persuade and to reconcile him to 
God. He needed that Jesus Christ should be 
“evidently set forth” before his eyes, “ cruci- 
fied,” this itself impressing him; not merely 
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the inference drawn from it, respecting the kind 
feelings of God toward us. To such a prodi- 
gal the father must run, fall on his neck, em- 
brace, and kiss him. With his conviction of 
guilt, something impassioned in the demonstra- 
tions of divine mercy could alone persuade him 
that any thing had been done for his salvation. 

I told the desponding man of the bird that 
went free after being dipped in the blood of 
his fellow; and of the scape-goat bearing the 
sins of the people into the wilderness; and 
taught him how life was offered up for sin by 
God’s appointment, when the sinner took an 
innocent creature from the fold, bound it, laid 
it’on the altar, and deliberately took its life, 
and witnessed its dying, and its blood, and its 
burning, saying, This life goes for my life, 
forfeited by my sin; I deserve to die as this 
innocent victim dies in my stead. In just this 
literal way, I told him, Christ was once of- 
fered to bear the sins of many. I repeated to 
him stanzas in Watts’s hymn, “Not all the 
blood of beasts,” and in God’s name, as an 


ambassador for Christ, told him that he, even 
12 « 
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he, so sinful in his own esteem, had had all his 
guilt atoned for, by Christ “nailing it to his 
cross,” to be testified upon his acceptance of 
Christ as his atoning sacrifice. 

Minister. Some people, hearing what I am 
now telling you, would think that I am trying 
to cover up your sins; that, as they would 
say, you deserve to suffer, it is weakness and 
a kind of priestly officiousness which seeks to 
interpose between you and your just deserts. 

Prisoner. There are all sorts of feelings 
toward a man in my condition. 

Minister. ‘Thus man, guilty man, is tempt- 
ed to feel toward his erring and lost brother. 
Some have no other idea of any good being 
done to you by Christian friends, except lead- 
ing you to be sorry for this act, and to make 
confession. They do not see in what way you 
are to have your guilt pardoned, or, if par- 
doned, how you can be any thing in the other 
world but an ignominious person for ever. 
How little they know of God’s unspeakable 
gift, and of the power which grace and for- 
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giveness have to make the greatest transgress- 
or an eminent illustration of divine love. 

But we have conversed a long time, and I 
must prepare to leave. Before I go, I wish to 
lead you in prayer to the Holy Spirit. I wish 
you to think more of him. He has as distinct 
a work in your salvation as the Saviour. We 
think and speak most of Christ, because he is 
the procuring cause of every thing by his suf- 
ferings and death; but he expressly told’ the 
disciples that he must go away, in order that 
the Holy Spirit might come and do his part of 
the work in our redemption, by convincing of 
sin and leading the soul to Christ. 

After I have led in prayer, will you follow? 

He assented, and then added, “I should 
enjoy your praying with me more, if I did 
not keep thinking over and praying over what 
you say, and asking that it may be heard.” 

Blessed privilege! I thought, to lead those 
in prayer who thus help our poor petitions. 

Having addressed supplication to the Holy 
Spirit, beseeching him to take the things which 
are Christ’s and show them to this perishing 
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soul, I paused. Then he, erect upon his 
knees as once before, leaning upon nothing, 
began with the Lord’s Prayer, then broke out 
in confession of sin, — of life-long sins ; of sins 
known only to God. He acknowledged that 
the worst thing in his sins was, that they were 
committed against such a Being as God. He 
pleaded the sacrifice of Jesus Christ as the 
ground of his hope and prayer for pardon. 
He prayed for all his young friends, that they 
might take warning from him, and break off 
from their evil ways. He asked that he might 
“spend the rest of his days in loving God.” 
Then, after a pause, he prayed for me, in- 
voking blessings, and especially that I might 
“go on in the glorious work of trying to save 
sinners.” . 

It is the privilege of pastors of churches to 
be prayed for by those who attend upon their 
ministry ; but to be prayed for by this pris- 
oner, in connection with his wrestling with 
God for his own soul, was a new and strange 
experience. Toil and sorrow in visits to the 
cell, the weight of responsibility and_ solici- 
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tude with regard to the spiritual welfare of 
the soul in a measure committed to one’s care, 
are, at such a moment, fully rewarded. Few 
are prayed for in similar circumstances, and 
those who are may well count on having 
blessings in special answer to such prayer. 
May these blessings, in this case, extend to 
any who may be called to preach Christ in a 
cell. Would that I might also, hereby, make 
a transfer of them, with my love in Christ 
Jesus, to any and every soul appointed to die 
upon a scaffold, or to spend weary years in 
prison. 

“Behold, he prayeth!” said Jesus, concern- 
ing the converted Saul. Believing already 
that the prisoner prayed in secret, his prayer 
now satisfied me that he was not unused to 
supplication. 


Here these efforts for his instruction rested ; 
for, in one or two following interviews, with 
intervals of only a day or two, because we 
were within a single week of the end, repeti- 
tions and further illustrations chiefly occupied 
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the time. It is not necessary to give the con- 
versations in detail. Some of the topics, as 
my note book shows, were these : — 

He was deeply affected in thinking of the 
good land which God had given us. He had 
alluded to it several times in different conver- 
sations, and it always excited my respect for 
him as aman. Confined in a prison, he could 
see and appreciate, as never before, the bless- 
ings of civil liberty, the fruits of the earth, | 
nature, scenery, travel, security, great public 
anniversaries, and the social enjoyments of 
autumn and winter, spring-time and summer. 
With a great price, even the relinquishment 
of all these things for ever, he had purchased 
the pleasures of sin for a season. Now he had 
taken the weight, measure, and proof of those 
pleasures ; he declared them to be debasing in 
their influences, exorbitant in their demands, 
and hateful in the retrospect. Experience 
questioned him,—“ What fruit had ye in those 
things whereof ye are now ashamed? for the 
end of these things is death.” Solomon’s 
words had come to pass, —“and thou mourn 
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at the last, when thy flesh and thy body are 
consumed, and say, How have I hated instruc- 
tion and my heart despised reproof.” For the 
gratification of sinful desire, he was now pay- 
ing the enormous price of the loss of all things, 
the perpetual name of convict, and death upon 
the gallows. It was sad, in hearing him speak 
with enthusiasm of “this glorious land,” to 
observe, that he referred to it as to something 
which, for him, had passed away. For 


‘“‘The wretched have no country; that dear name 
Comprises home, kind kindred, fostering friends, 
Protecting laws, all that binds man to man, 

But none of these are mine; I have no country.” ! 


He spoke, of his own accord, of the utter 
forgetfulness of God which he now saw was 
common. “People seem to live as though 
there were no such Being.” “It makes no 
difference with many whether there is a God 


or not.” “But they will have to come to the : 


knowledge of him sooner or later.” God was 
now filling his thoughts. God was now mak- 
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ing real to him those words, —“O thou that 
hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh 
come;” for, sooner or later, all must pray. 
The time to recognize God had now overtaken 
him. Could he begin life, he believed that 
his first endeavor would be to find out what 
his Maker and final Judge required of him, 
and to do it. 

He was much interested in the inquiry 
whether the punishment of the wicked after 
death was merely the natural consequence of 
sin, or whether there was a positive infliction 
by the hand of God. He inclined to the be- 
lief, from his own reflections on reading the 
Bible, that there was something more in the 
future condition of those who neglect Christ 
than their being abandoned to the natural 
effects of evil doing. We considered the 
representations made in Scripture of the di- 
vine threatenings, and also the description of 
future rewards, which the Bible teaches are 
positive bestowments ; not merely a good con- 
science and the natural effects of well doing. 
We questioned whether there would, necessa- 
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rily, be enough of conscience left in every in- 
corrigible sinner to constitute “the worm that 
never dies,” and whether conscience may not 
be one of the remedial agents of divine mercy 
which will cease with the mediatorial kingdom. 
We spoke together of the effect which it might 
have if ministers would, with deep love for 
souls, preach more plainly and pointedly on 
the subject of being punished for ever for the 
sin of rejecting Christ. Of course, he was 
led, by his present condition, to think that he 
had heard less than perhaps was the case about 
a future eternal state of reward and punish- 
ment. 

We spoke of the means which were proper 
to be used in alleviating the pains of death. 
He said that it had been proposed to him that 
he should use means of stupefaction at the 
last moment. He had decided not to do so. 
He said that he wished to have his mind clear. 
He had never beén addicted to intoxication. 
I pointed him to the example of Christ on the 
cross, tasting the vinegar to refresh his lips, 
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refusing the stupefying wine which was merci- 
fully prepared. 

Minister. Dying grace is for a dying hour. 
You can not expect to feel now the support 
which you will have when you come to die. 
Christ says, “If a man keep my saying he 
shall never see death.” Spectators see it in 
us; but, oftentimes, the dying person does not 
- seem to feel the power of death so much as 
they who look on. ‘The transition is made 
easy; strength and comfort, unexpected and 
strange, “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,” are imparted to those who 
sleep in Jesus. Pains which rack the body 
are not, necessarily, an indication of mental 
suffering. No doubt martyrs at the stake and 
among lions were furnished with preternatural 
strength in their torments, and not merely to 
help them endure pain, but to help their faith, 
lest they should dishonor religion. I will give 
you this passage of Scripture to commit against 
that trying moment, and you can think of it 
with great comfort before the time arrives. 
Here it is, Isaiah 43: 1, 2, and I will puta 
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mark in the place : —“ But now, thus saith the 
Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that 
formed thee, O Israel, Fear not, for I have re- 
deemed thee; I have called thee by thy name ; 
thou art mine. When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee ; when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not 
be burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.” 

Prisoner. But how can a sinner like me, 
who is to be punished for my sins, expect to 
have the punishment abated in this way? 

Minister. God told David, if his children 
departed from him he would visit their 
transgressions with the rod, and their iniqui- 
ties with stripes ; ‘‘nevertheless,” says he, “my 
loving kindness will I not utterly take from 
him, nor suffer the covenant of my faithfulness 
to fail.” In wrath God remembers mercy. 
Death is one of the things which Paul says he 
is persuaded would not “be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 

What good words those were of Samuel to 
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Israel, when they were trembling at expected 
punishment : — “Fear not, ye have done all this 
wickedness ; yet turn not aside from following 
the Lord, but serve the Lord with all your 
heart.” God said to Israel, by Moses, “ When 
thou art in tribulation, and all these things are 
come upon thee, if thou turn to the Lord thy 
God, he will not forsake thee.” 


We had the usual conversation which, first 
or last, is brought up by those who have 
thought and felt like him, respecting the sins 
of professors of religion. The conversation 
on this topic always ended by his acknowledg- 
ing that there are true Christians, that the 
Bible would be a: palpable failure, and Chris- 
tianity useless, if they brought forth no such 
fruits as they seek to produce. 

We had now but one more interview before 
us ere the fatal day. I promised to see him 
on the morrow. He had already made a dis- 
posal of the few things which he had with 
him, directing that his Bible should be given 
to his mother, and his “* Words of Jesus” to 
a sister. 


CHAPTER VII. 


s¢Tf thou doest ill, the joy fades, not the pains; 
If well, the pain doth fade; the joy remains.” 
GEORGE HERBERT. 


‘¢ Her little sweet hath many sours, 
Short hap, immortal harms; 
Her loving looks are murdering darts, 
Her songs bewitching charms. 


st Like winter-rose and summer-ice 
Her joys are still untimely; 
Before her, hope, behind remorse, 
Fair first, in fine unkindly.” 
ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 


‘‘ There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out; 
For our bad neighbor makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry. 
Besides they are our outward consciences 
And preachers to us all; admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 
Thus we may gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself.” 

SHAKESPEARE— Henry Vo 
189 
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‘Our sins, like to our shadows, 
When our day is in its glory, scarce appeared; 
Towards our evening how great and monstrous.” 
SUCKLING’s Aglaura. 


T was now the day before the execution. 

On entering the rotunda of the jail, be- 
hold! men were building the scaffold. 

@ The thing which struck me with greatest 
force was, that prisoners, in their prison garb, 
were there at work with the lumber, measur- 
ing, sawing, and hammering. Will evil angels 
have any hand at the last day in the execution 
of the sentence? Where, I thought, is poor 
, amid this confusion! for the noise which 


the work necessarily made within the walls of 
the jail and under the lofty roof was great, and 
every cell must have echoed with it. Had the 
poor victim been informed of what was going 
on? 

A near relative of his met me. He was in 
tears. He had just left the cell where the 
final parting had taken place. What can be 
said to friends and relatives when you meet 
them thus? Surely, the very language of the 
Bible is inspired; for nothing but words of 
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the Bible are adequate at such times; every 
thing else is poor and weak. But, “God is 
our refuge and strength; a very present help 
in trouble.” “There is a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother.” “What time I am 
afraid, I will trust in thee.” “And under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.” These words 
coming to the heart and lips at such a time, 
bring fresh evidence that ‘‘the prophecy came | 
not in old time by the will of man, but holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” A word of God to the troubled 
thoughts is like the word of Christ on the 
tempestuous waters, “Peace, be still.” We 
parted, and the turnkey led the way to another . 
cell, an iron cell, in the upper part of the jail. 
Trembling had taken hold of the prisoner, 
which made all his bones to shake. He was 
weeping. A keeper was with him, who kindly 
left us alone, with the request for a signal on 
the door when the interview should be over. 
One who passed out from the cell as I went 
in, a relative of the prisoner, was searched, 
and especially his cap was thoroughly probed 
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in every part of it. All things thus pointed 
to the instant approach of the last dread act. 
Moreover four men, two at a time, had been 
sent by the prisoner to my house that morn- 
ing, bidding me be sure and come, though I 
had made it positive with him that there should 
be no failure. 

He was sunken and shattered in his whole 
appearance. He buried his face in his hands, 
and cried aloud. “I care more for my folks 
than I do for what happens to me,” was his 
first exclamation when the paroxysm of weep- 
ing, which I did not try to stop, had subsided. 

Minister. Now, my dear sir, 


‘¢We only wish to speak of Him 
Who lived and died and reigns for us.” 


Tell me, if you can, what your soul is resting 
upon. ; | 

Prisoner. Christ. I had overwhelming 
thoughts of sin in the night, so that I really 
dreaded sin as much as death. I went over 
all my life, and confessed it to God. 

There was a field of full-grown corn under 
the window. We sat and looked down upon 
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it. The shadow of the jail fell upon a part of 
the field, and, as we talked, one of the con- 
victs, who evidently had the liberty of the 
yard and premises, a short, stout man, in 
prison garb, bareheaded and barefooted, came 
and stood among the corn which was about as 
high as his head. He did not stand in the 
shade; the sun shone full upon him; his feet 
felt the soft, warm earth in contrast with the 
prison floor. He could not hear us talk; he 
did not seem to know that he was observed ; 
and he did nothing but stand and enjoy the 
breeze, the beautiful afternoon light, with long 
leaves of the corn flying about him. LEnvi- 


able man! He was very far ’s inferior ; 
“but to him that is joined to all the living, 
there is hope; and a living dog is better than 
a dead lion.” One could not see this without 
resolving to be more grateful in future for the 
sunlight and for the fields and for the mere 
liberty, free from condemnation, to enjoy the 
common blessings of life. | 

We sat in silence for a few moments, look- 


ing down upon the scene, when the prisoner 
13 
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again, as he had done several times befoie in 
our interviews, spoke of this beautiful world, 
how much there was in it to enjoy, and espe- 
cially in the arrangements of nature for the 
convenience and happiness of man. 

The feelings of General Wolfe at Quebec, 
on receiving a copy of Gray’s “Elegy” the 
evening before the battle in which he fell, and 
his remark that he would rather be the author 
of that Elegy than win the approaching battle, 
never received a fuller response than they 
would have had in the mind of any one who, 
on hearing the prisoner speak in this strain, 
should have recalled the following stanza in 
that Elegy :— 


‘For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind?” 


We were speaking together of the goodness 
of God as finding its chief expression in the 
way of salvation by Christ, when the prisoner 
said, “I shall see him by this time to-mor- 


row.” 
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There were moments in our interviews, and 
this was one of them, when silence was more 
appropriate than any thing that could be said. 
The idea which, at the beginning of my ac- 
quaintance with him, seemed to be struggling 
for possession of his mind, namely, that the 
soul at death is like the flame of an extin- 
guished lamp, had been destroyed, and the 
destroyer of it was his faith in the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ. For such a sacrifice im- 
plies a commensurate object, an immortal, 
priceless soul. In this effect of a belief in 
the atonement to deliver him from materialism, 
an illustration was furnished of the relation 
which the doctrine of Christ crucified has to 
every truth in religion and morals. “He that 
hath the Son hath life.” 

Prisoner. I never drank, gambled, nor 
caroused. I can say that one form of vice 
was my only sin. I was secretly addicted to 
an evil which témpts the youth. This led 
me on. 

Thus he soliloquized, with mingled weep- 
ing, as the fall of a timber or some unusual 
clatter of hammers drew his attention afresh 
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to the outside of the cell. The driving of a 
stout nail, after a lull in the work, would seem 
to catch and hold his attention, —the ringing 
sound made in fixing the point in the wood, 
the blow which evidently made it enter, the 
sounds growing dull as the nail passed in, and 
then the last blows making the head flush with 
the wood. Had he not been professedly and 
hopefully a penitent and a believer, but an in- 
corrigible sinner, those noises of the scaffold 
would have seemed to be in fulfillment of those 
words of God in the Proverbs, “I will laugh 
at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
cometh.” As it was, the proceedings outside 
had a powerful effect to humble and soften 
him, making him abase himself wholly before 
God, and cling to Christ as the only hope of 
the perishing. | 

‘I took from my pocket a hymn and began 
to read it, when he interrupted me by saying, 
“Qh, I can say every word of that hymn;” 
and then he repeated it perfectly, while the 
clatter of the workmen building his scaffold 
for him made the listening to ‘it an experience 
never to be forgotten. 
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‘Oh let not the oppressed return ashamed; let the poor and needy - 
praise thy name.” — PSALM lxxiv. 21. 


‘‘T need thee, precious Jesus! for I am full of sin, 

My soul is dark and guilty, my heart is dead within; 

I need the cleansing fountain where I can always flee, 

The blood of Christ most precious, the sinner’s perfect 
plea. 


‘‘T need thee, precious Jesus! for I am very poor; 

A stranger and a pilgrim, I have no earthly store; 

I need the love of Jesus to cheer me on my way, 

To guide my doubting footsteps, to be my strength and 
stay. 


‘“‘T need thee, precious Jesus! I need a friend like thee; 

A friend to soothe and sympathize, a friend to care for 
me; 

I need the heart of Jesus to feel each anxious care, 

To tell my every trouble and all my sorrows share. 


‘“¢T need thee, precious Jesus! for I am very blind, 

A weak and foolish wanderer, with a dark and evil mind; 
I need the light of Jesus to tread the thorny road, 

To guide me safe to glory, where I shall see my God. 


~ 


‘‘T need thee, precious Jesus! I need thee day by day, 
To fill me with thy fullness, to lead me on my way; 

I need thy Holy Spirit, to teach me what I am, 

To show me more of J esus, to point me to the Lamb. 
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“T need thee, precious Jesus! and hope to see thee soon 

Encircled with the rainbow and seated on thy throne; 
There, with thy blood-bought children, my joy shall ever 

) ae | 

To sing thy praises, Jesus! to gaze, my Lord! on thee.” 

He then told me how calmly his wife died ; 
he spoke of one and another whom he re- 
spected as good and upright men, referring to 
commendable traits in their character as men 
of business ; one of them, for example, “ hiring 
his workmen right on,” while another would 
seek to lower their wages when he had a con- 
tract for a job;— which things are of no im- 
portance except as showing the natural condi- 
tion to which his mind had fallen back from its 
excitement. 

Could any man forbid water, that one who 
had avowed his repentance and his faith as he 
had, should not be baptized ? 

Does any one think that he was playing the 
hypocrite in these conversations, and that he 
kept it up even while they were building his 
scaffold ? 

It was possible that he was deceiving him- 
self, for the Bible tells us “the heart is deceit- 
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ful above all things and desperately wicked ; 
who can know it?” But that he was willfully 
seeking to deceive, or that he was now putting 
on the guise of humility because his end was 
at hand, is contradicted by this, that he ex- 
pressed no new feeling on the eve of execu- 
tion which he had not uttered several times 
before, only now his feelings were, of course, 
intensified. I say these things because I have 
heard judgments expressed and remarks made 
about him by those who knew nothing of the 
history of his religious feelings in the last 
months of his imprisonment. This ignorance 
is a palliation of such remarks; yet, on hear- 
ing them, I have been reminded of David's 
saying, when bid to choose between war, 
famine, and pestilence, “Let us fall now into 
the hand of the Lord, for his mercies are 
great; and let me not fall into the hand of 


P 


man. 


He had alluded to baptism several times in 
our interviews. 
Minister. Do you wish to be baptized? 
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‘Prisoner. I do. 

Minister.” When? 

Prisoner. Now. 

He had a quick, decided way of answering 
when his mind was made up, which always 
gave me a feeling of respect for him; and this 
respect increased to the last. 

I explained the nature of baptism, dwelling 
on the idea that it is something which God 
gives to us, not we, primarily, to God, —it 
being an ordinance ; and an ordinance being a 
divine appointment, not a human institution. 
It is the seal of a covenant, a seal imposed by 
the hand of God; and therefore I bid him 
remember, when receiving the ordinance, that, 
he being sincere, God would be sealing him 
with a heavenly seal, and I encouraged him to 
think how much more sustaining and comfort- 
ing this is, than to think of baptism merely as 
a profession of religion. 

We agreed that the baptism should take 
place early the next morning. The expecta- 
tion of it, as explained, evidently gave him 
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much comfort, because it seemed to him as 
though the hand of God was to be reached 
down to him to-morrow morning, bestowing 
upon him the initiatory Christian seal. He 
had thought of it merely as his profession to 
God; but viewing it as first of all a profession 
on the part of God to him, he seemed to lay 
hold upon it with confidence and even joy. 


All things else being arranged between us, 
I brought up the subject on which we had con- 
versed so much, namely, his confession of his 
crime, viewing it still as a valuable accompani- 
ment and sign of true repentance, provided it 
were spontaneous. 

Minister. How do you feel now about 
taking a public confession of your crime, 
for which you are now about to suffer? 

Prisoner. I am willing to say to all the 
world what I have said to you. 

Minister. If you can do it with proper 
motives and right feelings, I would make pub- 
lic confession. It would probably do you 
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more good than any body. We none of us 
need it, and you must take the whole responsi- 
bility of doing it. 

Prisoner. I wish to do it. I shall do 
myself some justice in doing it, as well as 
perform a duty. Will you please write down 
for me what I told you the other day? 

Minister. Shall I write it in the name and 
from the lips of one who, before the sun goes 
down to-morrow, will have stood before his 
God and Judge? 

Prisoner. You may. I have no motive 
now to say any thing but the truth. 

Such were his precise words; and I repeat 
it here, that throughout this narrative his own 
expressions and words are most carefully pre- 
ferred and literally given, they having been} 
as one might suppose, deeply fixed in my 
thoughts at the time; and in my passage 
home from the jail after each interview, they 
were conned over, and shortly after were 
written down. 

It having been proved that life had been 
destroyed by his hand, including a life unborn, 
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the suspicion had been fastened upon him that 
two other lives, and one of them that of his 
own wife, had been directly or indirectly taken 
by him. But of these last two crimes he de- 
clared. his innocence in all the ways in which a 
dying man can do it. 

We then fell into a conversation upon the 
subject of God’s sovereign right to expose and 
punish him for secret sins, while others, no 
less guilty, went unpunished. How little he 
thought, when he was practising secret vice, 
with no eye upon him but the all-seeing one, 
that God would make him confess that hidden 
iniquity in an iron cell, within sound of prep- 
arations for his execution; for he ascribed his 
ruin to uncleanness in secret. We viewed this 
as an illustration of the way in which God 
chooses some as vessels of wrath ; — against 
which truth he had none of the ordinary 
‘ cavils, agreeing fully with the position that 
of sinners alike subject to divine condemna- 
‘tion God has an absolute right to decide on 
whom to have mercy, and whom to harden. 
God’s dealings with this man in bringing him 
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to the gallows, and thereby perhaps to true 
repentance and salvation, may appear, in the 
end, to be infinite mercy; and it may also be 
seen that the wrath of God is sometimes the 
most severely exercised in suffering men to go 
on successfully and quietly in their sins. “I 
hid me, and was wroth; and he went on fro- 
wardly in the way of his heart.” 
I wrote from his lips this confession : — 


@e I, 
pear in the immediate presence of the All-see- 
ing God and Judge, hereby declare in what 


, being now about to ap- 


respect I am guilty, and in what respect not 
guilty, in the matters which have been charged 
against me. 

* As to any act or thought of procuring the 
, of both of 
which I have been suspected, I am wholly in- 


death of my wife, or of 


nocent, so help me God; nor did I ever use i 
means with either of them for any purpose 
resulting in their death, so help me God. 
“JT hereby acknowledge that, in the sight of 
God, I am guilty of the death of 


, for 
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which I was indicted, and for which I am now 
to suffer. 

“I hereby warn all young people, by my 
experience and fate, against the indulgence of 
lustful passions. These have brought me to 
my untimely end.” 


Having written from his lips, in pencil, the 
above confession, and having read it to him, I 
took it home to write it in ink, to be signed 
and witnessed in the morning. 

He had never expressed any unkind feeling 
toward the Court, nor toward any of its offi-— 
cers, nor toward the jury. They who have 
uprightly and conscientiously administered the 
offices of justice are entitled to any satisfac- 
tion which a confession on the part of the 
criminal may afford, that they have not erred 
in the discharge of their solemn trust. | 

And now we were to pray together, for the 
last time, before the final interview which we 
were to have on earth. 

But this act of devotion was greatly inter- 
rupted by the continued noise outside the cell. 


a 
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Last hours, too, are not favorable to the best 
exercise of right thoughts and feelings. The 
petitions were brief; the utterance was con- 
fused; the hour for monosyllables and ejacu- 
lations had come. 

_ Prisoner. Will you spend the night with 
me? <A friend has also offered to come and 
stay till morning. ) 

Minister. Most willingly, if I were not to 
perform the last office for you to-morrow. 
That being the case, I might fail to be service- 
able to you then, if I watch with you. But, 
if you prefer that I should be with you till 
morning, do not hesitate to say so. 

He decided that I should not incur the risk 
of being absent, or incapacitated for service, 
on the morrow. I then proposed that we 
should seek to obtain for his companion 
through the night, the Christian brother at 
the Newton Theological Seminary, who, as a 
visitor at the jail, had been very kind to him, 
and for whom he had formed a peculiar attach- 
ment. The sheriff very kindly took his horse 
and carriage, and went toward the Seminary 
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for the gentleman, and met him on the road 
coming to see the prisoner. He immediately 
assented to the request. 

They were locked in together in the iron 
cell not far from six o’clock. At first the 
prisoner seemed overcome while bidding good 
night to the sheriff, the turnkey, and some of 
the attendants who had had charge of him. 
After they had left the cell, he grew calm; 
and, taking his friend by the hand, he said, 
“JT have some good news to tell you. I have 
found Christ, and I am so happy.” “I am 
glad, George,” said his friend; “let us pray, 
and thank God for it.” They knelt, and both 
prayed. The prisoner’s prayer seemed, to the 
mind of his friend, that of a converted soul, a 
new-born babe in Christ. They then read a 
chapter in the Bible, sung a familiar hymn, in 
which the prisoner joined with a full heart and 
steady voice. ’ 

They then spent some time in conversation, 
during which the prisoner gave an account of 
God’s dealings with him in bringing him to re- 
pentance, and joyfully to accept the offers of 
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pardon through a crucified Redeemer. He 
said that the turning-point with him, and the © 
time when the burden seemed to roll off, was 
while a Christian friend, whom he named, was 
praying with and for him, at the door of his 
cell. In relating his experience he manifested 
great happiness ; and when he spoke of the 
light which had broken in upon his mind, and 
the relief which his feelings had experienced, 
he appeared, as his friend expresses it, like a 
bird escaped from a cage. He would, now 
and then, make such exclamations as these : — 
“Oh, if it were not for Christ, and the sup- 
port he gives me, I could not endure this.” 
* Christ is all, Christ is all; 1 love him; he 
seems precious to me.” 7 

They read the Scriptures, sung, prayed, and 
talked until daylight. He repeated a great 
many beautiful hymns, most of which he had 
learned while in prison, at the suggestion of 
the friend just before named. 

Sometimes he would sit in his chair with his 
feet upon the window-sill, then fall upon his 
bed, not to sleep, but to toss to and fro, then 
he would walk the floor. 
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At about midnight he began to speak freely 
of the crime for which he was to suffer; said 
that he was guilty of murder, but in one in- 
stance only, and acknowledged his sentence to 
be just. He was’ not terrified at the thought 
of death. He even declared that it was for 
the best that he should have been brought to 
such an end, notwithstanding his crime was of 
so horrible a nature, which, indeed, he did not 
cease to deplore; but had it not been for his 
bitter experience, he feared he might never 
have thought of his future condition. He 
thanked God for the way in which he had led 
him, fearful though it was, and terminating in 
such amanner. One thing took greatly from 
his comfort, —the apprehension that, through 
his means, it might not be well hereafter with 
a certain individual; and the dread of a future 
meeting, under such circumstances, took strong 
hold upon him. This was alluded to more 
than once in former conversations, and is con- 
sidered on the sixty-second page of this book. 

He spoke of opportunities which he had 


14 
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had in prison to take his own life ; but he was, 
all along, decided against that act. 

He desired that use might be made of his 
history to warn others of the sin by which he 
had been led, from step to step, in the down- 
ward road. 

He spoke most tenderly of his mother, and 

with the deepest affection of his relatives, and 
often said, in that connection, “Oh, if I could 
live my life over again, how differently would 
I conduct myself; but now it is too late.” 
_ The morning began to break. As he gazed 
— out of the window he said, “This is the last 
time I shall ever look out upon earth.” He 
then began to pace the floor, which he con- 
tinued to do for a long time, saying, “I am 
wading through deep waters now.” 

Just before his friend left him, which was 
about seven o’clock, he took a cup of coffee, 
and the physician coming in asked him if he 
had not better take a little brandy to sustain 
him. He replied in the negative, saying, that 
he had always been strictly temperate, and 
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that he thought he should not need the stim- 
ulant. 

These incidents of the night and morning 
preceding the closing scene, have been kindly 
communicated to me by the friend who passed 
that night in the cell, to his own great spiritual 
good. He has obtained from such experience 
a still deeper conviction of the doctrine of 
Christ crucified, in its application to the souls 
of the perishing ; deriving also from that cell, 
and from the hours of that night, an intense 
Christian feeling which will go with him in 
setting forth the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God. It is an experience which, of course, 
no one would willingly seek; but, if led to it» 
by the providence of God, he who is called to 
preach the gospel will find, in such a night, 
that the work of preparation for the ministry 
has acquired the growth of years. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


““O sun! thy uprise shall I see no more!” 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


“There was a gracious woman who being convened before bloody 
Bonner, then Bishop of London, upon the trial of Religion, he 
threatened her that he would take away her husband from her. 
Saith she, Christ is my husband. I will take away thy child; Christ, 
saith she, is better to me than ten sons. I will strip thee, saith he, 
of all thy outward comforts. Yea, but Christ is mine, saith she, and 
you can not strip me of him.” — THOMAS BROOKE’s Mute Christian 
under the Smarting Rod. 


‘¢ By death, he death’s dark king defeated, 
And overcame the grave; 
Rising, the triumph he completed; 
He lives! He reigns to save! 
Heaven’s happy myriads bow before him; 
He comes, —the Judge of men; 
These eyes shall see him and adore him; 


Lord Jesus! own me then.” ~ 
JOSIAH CONDER,. 
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‘‘Tf thou art my Shepherd, then I am thy sheep; 
O Shepherd! I falter; thy word with me keep; 
Thy crook hold me up, thy staff me defend, 
Thy goodness and mercy fail not to the end.” 
7 ANON. 


G morning commenced with rain and 


the heaviest and most frequent thunder, 

the peals being prolonged in singularly 

a) broken noises, ending now and then in 

a crash which jarred every thing. Yet it was 

a relief to the feelings of one bound on such 

an errand as was then to be performed in the 
last visit to the jail. 

The scaffold was finished. It stood in awful 
silence, no one near it, with a lofty look, and 
bright with that light about it, like sunlight, 
which covers pine and hemlock boards and 
timbers ; for who, on looking from a window 
in cloudy weather upon a pile of pine boards, 
has not been pleasantly deceived for a moment 
in thinking that the sun was out? 

_ The prisoner was still in the upper room 
where he had spent the night. Perhaps it is 
too minute a notice of the ignominy belong- 
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ing to such a time and condition, but the pris- 
oner’s personal appearance was changed, from 
his having been subjected to the cutting off of 
his hair, as usual in such cases; which trivial 
thing as much as any other act in the treat- 
ment of a condemned person, especially a 
young man careful of his appearance, gives 
one an idea of the utter loss of personal lib- 
erty and subjugation under the death penalty, 
and of the coolness and deliberation which 
there is in the procedures of justice without 
passion. There is a calmness in the divine 
justice when, by the slow, sure operations of 
its appointed laws, it brings down upon us, 
like deepening shades of night, the inevitable 
consequences of evil doing. Oh, that we 
might all take warning, from the examples 
which it gives us of its inexorable power, 
and acquaint ourselves with that propitiation 
for sin which was set forth, “that God might 
be just, and the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus!” 

Every thing was ready for the removal of 
_ the prisoner below to his old cell—the scaffold 
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being more accessible from that point. On 
going out the scaffold would be in full view. 
He therefore informed the attendants that he 
should close his eyes before leaving the cell, 
and they must therefore support and guide 
him. | 

On reaching the old place where we had 
so many times conversed, we resumed our 
former seats, he taking his place on the cot. 
The subject of the baptism was introduced. 
Words had become singularly superseded by 
the presence of events which had no adequate 
representation in forms of speech. Never be- 
fore had we been at a loss what to say one to 
the other. We feared as we entered into the 
cloud. He finally renewed his request to be 
baptized, and said it would be a great comfort 
to him. So, having reminded him again of its 
being a testimony from God to every one who 
believes, as well as a testimony on the part of 
the baptized person concerning his faith, we 
proceeded. 

“And there are three that bear record on 
earth, the Spirit and the water and the blood ; 
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and these three agree in one.” “The Spirit ” 
and “the blood” had, it was hoped, begun 
their work in the soul, and now came “the 
water” with its record. Beautiful emblem! 
it was like an annunciation, an advent; and its 
appearance in the very last hour of life in- 
spired the hope that it might be said of divine 
mercy as Jesus said of the woman and her 
anointing of him, “against my burial hath she 
kept this.” Was it too much to hope that, by 
this token, God would say, “Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins?” He was 
instructed that there was no efficacy to this 
effect in the outward act; and at the same 
time that it was a divine bestowment, and, of 
course, that it had spiritual power in the heart 
which truly discerned its nature and intention. 

The turnkey, at a signal agreed upon by us, 
was ready with his preparations, and at the 
request of the prisoner, who had special re- 
gard for him, he witnessed the ordinance. 
We kneeled and prayed. Allusion was made 
in the prayer to the first recorded mention of 
baptism in a jail, and to the simple act of faith 
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on the part of the believing jailer which en- 
titled him to baptism. We gave thanks that 
a sincere profession of faith in Christ, irre- 
spective of possible future conduct, and with- 
out the requirement of a long Christian expe- 
rience, made it suitable and proper for the 
inspired apostle to baptize the keeper of the 
prison. Moreover, being done at dead of 
night, we took comfort in the thought that, 
not for its impression on others, but, no doubt, 
chiefly for its confirming influence on the mind 
of the penitent, he was admitted at once to the 
privilege of having the adorable name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost inscribed upon 
him by the appointment of God. 

The baptismal rite was then performed. A 
brief prayer followed. The prisoner was en- 
tirely calm and composed in his whole man- 
ner. He then, of his own accord, asked 
to sign his confession. The sheriff, under 
whose assent this thing had been provided 
for, came in with two of his attendants; the 
paper was read to the prisoner, was placed in 
his hands, was read by himself and signed, 
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and then, being subscribed by the witnesses, 
it was (without any thing being said to him, 
but with his usual sense of propriety) placed 
by the prisoner himself in the hands of the 
sheriff. 

We being left alone, for the last time, for a 
few moments, I inquired of him what more he 
wished to say or to ask. He replied that all 
had been said and done which he could think 
of, and that he was ready. At that moment 
one came in and offered him brandy. He re- 
fused it, saying, that he had not eaten any 
thing, that it would go to his head, and, more- 
over, it would be sure to make him sick. 

The kind friend who had watched with him 
came in, and the prisoner begged him to re- 
main to the very close, which he did. 

Two men then entered, and informed the 
prisoner that they were required to place some- 
thing upon his hands. He stood up. Two 
very slender narrow straps were in the hand 
of one of the men, and the prisoner being 
asked to place his hands together in front as 
high as his waist, the wrists were fastened to- 
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gether with one of the straps, and the elbows 
were pinioned with the other. Thus the clos- 
ing scenes were ushered in. 

As he stood to be pinioned, I took my place 
near him and repeated words of Scripture : — 

“Save me, O God! for the waters are come 
in unto my soul. 

“I sink in deep mire, where there is no 
standing; I am come even into deep waters, 
where the floods overflow me. 

* Let not the waterflood overflow me, neither 
let the deep swallow me up; neither let the 
pit shut her mouth upon me. 

“What time I am afraid I will trust in thee. 

.“ Deliver me from blood guiltiness, O God, 
thou God of my salvation, and my tongue 
shall sing aloud of thy righteousness. 

“He was cut off out of the land of the liv- 
ing; for the transgression of my people was 
he stricken. 

* He was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification. 

“Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit. 

“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
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By this time he was pinioned, every atten- 
tion being given to freedom from needless re- 
straint and discomfort, and he was told by the 
officer that he might take his seat again upon 
the bed. 

In a few moments the sheriff appeared at 
the door, dressed in his official suit of a blue 
coat and buff vest with gilt buttons; and his 
sword was at his side. 

He took off his hat, and, bowing kindly and 
respectfully to the prisoner, said, “We are 
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ready, Mr. 

I never saw a more instantaneous bodily act 
than that with which the prisoner rose to his 
feet, saying, in a proper tone, “ Well, I am.” 
All his behavior was in every way suitable ; 
he had great self-composure, but did not act 
as though he was hardened; he showed no 
weakness, and yet was gentle; was manly 
without being defiant; he was overwhelmed, 
and yet was evidently sustained by an unseen 
arm. 

The sheriff assigned us our places in the 
little procession which was to move along the 
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entry, and go up six or eight steps to the 
hall, and then ascend the stairs of the scaffold. 
Some one came in and showed a four-ounce 
phial, partly filled, to the prisoner, and placed 
it on the table. The prisoner shook his head, 
and the phial was left behind us on the table. 
The slow steps of the six or eight who were 
to accompany the prisoner were then directed 
toward the rotunda, where a compact mass of 
men were waiting, with closed doors, to view 
the execution. In the darkness of the hall 
they looked like heads detruncated and piled 
up, pale, and the eyes all in one direction and 
motionless. Going up the stairs of the scaf- 
fold, the prisoner, who had shut his eyes be- 
fore leaving the cell, began to falter, and, call- 
ing me by name, he implored me not to let him 
fall. The strong arm of the assistant jailer 
was instantly around him and held him up, and 
he was placed in a chair on the trap door of 
the scaffold. Prayer was then announced. 
From the papers of the day the following 
_ report of the devotional exercise is here 


copied : — 
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“Gop of the spirits of all flesh! we have 
come to this dread hour and place in obedience 
to thy decree: ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.’ f 

“While no atonement can save from the 
execution of this penalty, glory be to God in 
the highest that there is an atonement which 
saves from death and sin beyond the grave. 

“Lamb of God! who takest away the sin 
of the world, thou hast tasted death for every 
man. Thou, Son of God! hast thyself been 
in this furnace. Thou art here to pity and 
‘save this our fellow-man and fellow-sinner, 
who now, turns his dying eye on thee. 

“Remember the thief who died at thy side 
with faith in thee, and bestow the same grace 
on this departing soul, who here publicly con- 
fesses thee to be his accepted Redeemer. 

* He has confessed and forsaken his sin; he. 
acknowledges that it is God who has brought 
him to this hour for his transgressions ; he ac- 
cepts his punishment ; but he pleads thy prom- 
ise, ‘ Whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sin, 
shall find mercy.’ No merit has he to plead; | 
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he casts himself on him ‘who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree.’ 

“Save him for thy name’s sake; make him 
a monument to the praise of thy grace. Holy 
Spirit! complete the work of redemption in 
him, and so make him meet for the holiness 
and happiness of heaven. 

“May his parents, brother, and sisters be 
remembered by thee, be sustained under their 
load of distress, and, by this sharp discipline, 
be led to such preparation for heaven that 
the whole family may spend eternity together 
there. | 

“Let all his young friends and acquaint- 
ances lay his death to heart, ‘flee youthful 
lusts which war against the soul,’ and be pre- 
pared to meet him at the judgment seat of 
Christ. | 

“We beseech thee, God of all grace and 
consolation! now to succor him; the Man of 
Calvary to remember him; the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter, to calm his mind and fill him 
with the peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding. 
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“We leave him alone with thee. Hide him 

under the shadow of thy wings, until these 
calamities be overpast. Open to him the ever- 
lasting doors of mercy; take him, Jesus, Say- 
iour of sinners! Bring forth the best robe 
and put it on him,—the robe of thy right- 
eousness. Say of him, ‘This, my son, was 
dead, and is alive again; he was lost and is 
found.’ In thy name we bid him farewell. 
Through abounding mercy may he and we 
meet at last before thee, to claim, each of 
us, that he himself owes most to the grace of 
God. 
* Sustain those on whom is laid the unwel- 
come but necessary duty of executing the law. 
With compassion in their hearts may they use 
the sword of justice in the name of God, re- 
membering that they are, in this, the ministers 
of God. 

* Come and meet him, blessed Jesus! as he 
now comes to thee with this ascription on his 
lips, ‘Unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and his Father, 
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to him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever, Amen.’ ” 

After prayer the prisoner was bid to rise, 
when the sheriff informed me that it would be 
the best time to retire, if I did not wish to 
witness the closing scenes. I had intimated to 
him that I did not wish to witness them, and 
chiefly for this reason : — The prisoner had be- 
come endeared to me by my efforts for him, 
and I did not wish to behold the violent termi- 
nation of his life. I therefore went to him and 
took his pinioned hands in mine. He could 
return me no pressure. I spoke to him of 
Jesus, and asked him some simple question, 
which he answered intelligently ; but his mind 
was wholly absorbed, and the things which are 
seen had evidently disappeared from his vision. 

In every act, look, word, and motion, his ap- 
pearance and conduct to the very last were such 
as to command respect and love; and if the 
word admiration might be added in connection 
with such a case, it would not be too strong ; 
for, apart from moral considerations, he had, 


as aman, qualities which, being tested by the 
15 
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experiences of those last two days, were en- 
viable; and their effect on any one who saw 
them could not fail to be elevating and in- 
structive in times of great necessity. - 

Bidding him fix his thoughts on the insepa- 
rable Friend who had said, “ When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee, and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee; when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee,” and then purposely 
leaving the name of Jesus as my last utter- 
ance to him, I said farewell. With the faint- 
est whisper, as though composing himself to 
sleep, he said, “ Good-by.”. 

Passing down the stairs and leaving the jail 
by a side-door, with the aid of one of the at- 
tendants, while the hush of death was literally 
filling the place, the thought came to me that, 
after all, it is as hard for a sinner to die on 
downy pillows as on a scaffold, and that Jesus 
can make a scaffold as soft as downy pillows. 
With a last ejaculatory prayer to Him who 
_stood and received Stephen, and to whom the 
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poorest and most unworthy of all who believe 
in him are equally with the apostle and martyr 
the objects of his care, I took my seat in the 
carriage, when a sudden noise within the jail, 
—the trembling of the scaffold,—told that 
the immortal spirit of 
mencing its flight to the bar of God. 


was com- 


The sultry August sun was now pouring his 
rays upon the corn which. had been refreshed 
by the heavy showers of the morning, and the 
world above and around was as beautiful as 
ever; but to him who was then hanging with- 
in the walls of the jail, enduring the extreme 
penalty of the law, sun and air and earth and 
heavens and men had become as though they 
were not. O death! thou hast passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned. May we be as 
earnest to prepare ourselves to die as we are 
desirous to aid one whose time appointed was, 
nevertheless, no more fixed and certain than is 
our own ! 


What reason have I to hope that he is saved 
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by Christ, and that he has escaped the second 
death ? 

Strange as it may appear to some, a prin- 
cipal reason, connecting with itself, of course, 
other reasons more essential, is, that he was a 
great sinner. He had not imposed upon me, for 
Isaw and felt his guilt, and acquiesced in all his 
declarations of ill desert, as he disclosed the 
manner of his life, which, not extenuated, nor 
sought by him to be extenuated, by his dec- 
laration that it was far from being uncommon, — 
made all this retribution seem just. More- 
over, on hearing his relation of the particular 
crime for which he suffered, there were mo- 
ments when I strongly partook of the feeling 
that nothing which he could suffer was too 
severe a penalty for his sins. The following 
remark by the excellent brother who watched 
with the prisoner, in a letter full of love and 
hope with regard to him on a full review of the 
whole case, is just and good, and coming from 
one who had showed such loving-kindness to 
the prisoner, it can not be deemed inconsistent 
with tenderness :—“ Notwithstanding the fear- 
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fulness of such an execution, with its attendant 
scenes, we could not but rejoice that justice 
had been meted out; that the majesty of the 
law had been vindicated ; and that the land was 
safer by such promptness on the part of the 
Executive.” 

But it was just such lost and hopeless ones 
that the Son of God came to save, and it was 
upon such, when on earth, that he bestowed 
his chief loving-kindness. Some have feelings 
toward a convict such as would lead them to 
make no provision for mercy in his behalf, from 
Godor man. The contrary of this is the chief 
feature of divinemercy. That this mercy is con- 
sistent with justice, appears in this, that it does 
not interfere with the execution of justice, but 
goes along with it side by side. Justice stands 
binding the prisoner for his execution ; Mercy, 
standing by, consents, but repeats words of 
comfort and hope, of pardon and eternal life. 
Justice holds the prisoner up as he ascends the 
scaffold ; Mercy walks with them, and, leaving 
the strong arm of justice to secure the arrival 
of the prisoner at the fatal drop, keeps close to 
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him, and tells him that “when we were yet 
without strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly.” 

God will bring into heaven the most won- 
derful things of earth; for it is said, “They 
shall bring the glory and honor of the nations 
into it.” But this world having been made as 
the theatre of sin and redemption, one of the 
most notable products will be, The greatest of 
sinners. That sinner, whoever he may be, 
will be more likely to be found in heaven than 
in hell ;— not Satan’s compeer in woe, but as 
distinguished a monument of mercy and for- 
giveness as Satan will be of punishment. 
Sin will not be permitted to outdo grace; for 
“where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.” 

There could, perhaps, seldom be a case in 
which the mercy of God would be more fully 
illustrated than in saving this man, through 
repentance and faith bestowed upon him. 

In reviewing the evidences of his having 
been truly a penitent, several things occurred 
which excited hope with regard to his sincerity. 
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He, of his own accord, lamented his sinful- 
ness, original and actual, and saw that his par- 
ticular transgression sprung from that bitter 
root within him. “Behold, I am vile; what 
shall I answer thee? I will lay my hand upon 
my mouth.” He did not seem to repent 
merely in view of his condemnation, but 
from a sense of his intrinsic wickedness. He 
seemed to feel that his sin received its chief 
ageravation in being committed against God. 

It is true that the nearer he came to the day 
of his death, the more intense were his re- 
ligious convictions, — which was perfectly nat- 
ural; but he expressed no new feeling, only 
his previous convictions were greatly strength- 
ened. 

As to his views and feelings toward Christ, 
and his exercise of the faith which saves the 
soul, as far as could be observed, he under- 
stood the way of salvation, was persuaded of 
it, and embraced it. 

But after all, the most we can do in sucha 
case, is to hope. We can not tell how life and 
liberty would have verified this experience, 
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which began in a prison and under sentence 
of death; nor how a commutation of punish- 
ment would have affected him, and whether he 
would have proved a true follower of Christ or 
not. All these things are hidden from us. 
We know that there is one thing which if a 
man does he will be saved, and we know that 
if he does this one thing, it involves others. 
God only is the witness and the judge as to 
the compliance of the soul in any case with 
the terms of pardon and salvation. If they 
were complied with in this instance, it was 
wholly the gift of God. 


The history of this young man is a warning 
to young men against: the allurements of sin. 
It is fulfilled in this case, “for if ye live after 
the flesh ye shall die.” Knowing the snares 
which are spread by the tempter for - the 
young, it is truly a sign of divine love 
when a youth is kept upright. “ Whoso 
pleaseth God shall escape from her; but the 
sinner shall be taken by her.” She is not 
merely in the streets; she is in the dwelling; 
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in the pleasant assembly; in the church; in 
the walk; in the excursion; in the heart itself, 
to betray it to the enemy. “She-hath cast 
down many wounded; and many strong men 
have been slain by her.” One need not go to 
the full extent of wickedness to be exposed 
and punished. Sometimes God suffers de- 
struction and shame to come upon one, who, 
in secret, had forsaken the guide of his youth, 
and had forgotten the covenant of his God. 
The surest protection is in his favor, and to be 
pure in heart is the certain way to secure it. 
For it is rare that one of a sudden becomes 
debased ; a secret downward process generally 
goes before it. When a man finds himself . 
overtaken in sin, and is punished, conscience 
often makes him feel that his last transgression 
was only the accidental occasion, the trial case, 
the selected instance (no worse, perhaps, than 
other instances in his history), which retribu- 
tive justice has seen fit to use for his arrest. 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence.” “As 
for such as turn aside unto their crooked 
ways, the Lord shall lead them forth with the 
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workers of iniquity, but peace shall be upon 
Tsrael.” 

What a good thing it would be if the young 
would be familiar with the first chapters of 
Proverbs. Five of the first seven chapters 
of that book begin with the words, “My 


son!” 


God selected the wisest of men who 
ever lived to write more for young men than 
all the other sacred writers. If Dr. Franklin 
had written those chapters, perhaps we should 
see them in glass and frame, at the counting- 
house and elsewhere, as constant monitors of 


the young. 


The father of the prisoner passed away from 
earth not long after these afflictive scenes ; the 
mother still bows submissively to the dreadful 
stroke of God’s righteous providence, confess- 
ing its justice, and praying that God will make 
her son’s example a means of preserving moth- 
ers and sons from an experience like her own. 
It would be an intolerable load which she is 
carrying with her to the end of life, were 
there no hereafter, when she and her child 
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may be seen to have been employed by a 
sovereign God to do great good in this world, 
though by so strange and dreadful sufferings. 
The sacred privilege, for such it seems, of 
communing upon this subject with an intelli- 
gent, discriminating woman whom God has 
visited by such a stroke, is instructive, while 
it is, beyond measure, affecting. 


Some may read this book in the cell. Con- 
demned to die, perhaps in time to come one and 
another may examine it, to know the way of es- 
cape from the penalty after death which awaits 
the unforgiven sinner. To such, God grant 
that these pages may preach Jesus, and the 
remission of sins. Among the assembled mul- 
titudes of the redeemed, there will be gathered 
together, perhaps, a company, out of every 
kindred, of those who for their transgressions 
against human laws were brought to death by 
the hand of justice, but who thereby were led 
to repentance and salvation. Sharp and terri- 
ble were the means which mercy took to save 
them ; but, of all the ascriptions to the love of - 
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God, none will have a deeper tone of gratitude 
and adoration than that of those who will 
hereafter find that God and Christ and the 
Spirit of all grace had so loved them in their 
guilt and vileness, that they were willing to 
see them suffer in the court-room, in prison, 
and on the scaffold, that finally they might not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

Amid the conflicting claims of the happy 
spirits in heaven for the lowest place at the 
feet of mercy, and the most expressive song 
of praise to Him who loved them and washed 
them from their sins in his own blood, angels, 
perhaps, will award the exceeding honor to 
those who were rescued from guilt and ruin 
by the prison-house and scaffold. With the 
penitent thief for their leader, they will teach 
angels, and, it may be, the inhabitants of other 
worlds, by the most impressive illustrations, 
What are GRACE, MERCY, AND PEACE, FROM 
GOD THE FATHER, AND THE LorD JESUS CHRIST 
OUR SAVIOUR. 


THE END. 
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